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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


AN admitted evil—an evil of frightful magnitude—an evil affecting 
not the-honour only, but the very vitality of Christian truth—an 
evil which converts a living, beauteous, gentle, life-giving reality, 
into a-dead, offensive, peace-destroying form—which commits a 
system of means appointed to work out spiritual renovation to the 
managementand superintendence of men, the greater part of whom 
bitterly: repudiate the very ends those means were designed to 
subserve—an evil which in all high senses, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual, works. like a pestilence, spreading abroad over the 
whole land, abomination snd desolation—not merely exists in our 
eountry, but flourishes, extends itself, and is taking hold upon our 
colonial dependencies. The body of dissenting ministers, with 
numerous individual exceptions we admit, make no direct effort to 
.. stay the plague, refuse to take the purifying censor into their own 

hands, and look coldly, nay, frowningly, upon any members of their 

ewn body, who feel themselves bound in duty so todo. Such con- 
duct ought to be based upon reasons of unyielding solidity. We 
propose to examine them. We promise we shall 

‘Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 

Our simple desire is to see things as they are—not to look upon them 
through any distorting medium, whether of predilection or of pre- 
judice. It is high time this matter were unshrinkingly discussed. 
If we are wrong, the readiest way to silence us, will be to oppose 
us by strong argument—the unwisest and least likely to answer, 
covertly to attempt our suppression. If the body of dissenting 
ministers are wrong, it is far better they should know it. We have 
charged them with evadinganoble mission. We shall now examine 
such pleas as may be a, oe in their defence. On our part we ask 
no mercy—nor shall we hesitate to make any statement, which we 
believe to be the truth. Allthat we do claim is, that the question, 
let it be settled in which ever way, be settled above board, and not 
behind the scenes. The dignity of the subject, to say nothing of 
their own character and station, imperatively demands this. 

First in order, and certainly most potential in argument, is the 
plea, that direct effort is not the best mode for curing the evil,—at 
all events, not the most suitable for their adoption. ‘Their business 
is to promulgate Christian truth, and by confining themselves singly 
and exclusively to this main end of their office, they are slowly, but 
certainly sapping the foundations of a citadel, which no direct 
efforts can batter down. 

Cheerfully, and with our whole heart, we offer our tribute of 
respect and admiration, to the zeal, the energy, the perseverance, 
the success, with which their labours, in this direction, are per- 
formed. We not only admit, but we are proud to proclaim our 
conviction, that the body of dissenting ministers is about the most 
valuable, the most useful, which our country can boast of—for the 
most part, good men, able-expositors of scripture, attentive pastors, 
true philanthropists. Scantily’ paid, they are content with frugal 
fare, and strive by self-denial, not only to “ owe no man anything,” 
but out of their narrow incomes, to set their flocks an example of 
liberality. No body of men, despite all the charges brought 
against them of sectarianism, more habitually exercise Christian 
charity. No men more cordially rejoice when good is done, by the 
instrumentality of any sect. Whatever there is in this kingdom of 
active benevolence, of high toned morality, of Christian virtue, is 
mainly to be traced to their unostentatious labours. We have no 
end to answer in offering them this sincere token of our respect. 
We would not stoop to flatter them. We are not about to retract 
one iota of the charge we brought against them. We speak thus 
because thus we think and believe. 

With this admission, we record our deliberate conviction, that 
the apology above adverted. to, for silence and inactivity in reference 
to the crying evil of church and state alliance, is unsatisfactory— 
not good in reason—not borne out by experience—not sanctioned 
by the highest examples. 


Here is a divinely appointed system of means, intended to work 


out an end of paramount importance. Our legislators, usually men 
Who care nothing about the end, claim the exclusive right to order 
and regulate the employment of those means——pervert them into a 
piece of machinery, to further their own political or pecuniary 
advantage—but, constrained by the spirit of the age, tolerate the 
use of the same means by dissenters. ‘The evil is, their assumption 
ol tii which does not belong to them, and their use of it, for 
selfish, worldly purposes, to the sericus impediment of voluntary 


truthful employment of the same set. of means by. other men. The 
absurdity and impiety of a state church, is not a whit more clear {6 
common apprehension after we have made men christians, than i 
was before, unless indeed such men feel themselves bound, which 
ordinarily they do not, thoroughly to investigate the merits of this 
particular question. aah 

Were the deadly error so directly antagonistic to the truths 
dissenting ministers are labouring to disseminate, that the 
reception of such truths and the maintenance of such error, could 
not by possibility co-exist, the reason assigned would be strong, 
perhaps unanswerable. But this is not the case. Dissentin 
ministers adhering to their present plan, may do much good; *b 
ages upon ages must elapse before the church, on this system, vi 
work itself clear of the secularity which now mixes*up-with, aj 
defiles it. | th cae 

The apology is not borne out by experience. A state-church is 
not in fact, rendered less sects by the policy adopted by dissent: 
ing ministers. The voluntary principle is not in teal advanced by 
it. The adherence of churchmen to the nationality of the church is 
not loosened by their hearty love of Christian truth—the dislike of 
dissenters to the union is not augmented by it. Why! dissenting 
ministers have laboured, and laboured diligently, for upwards of a 
aoe on this system, and yet, at this day, the question generall 
is neither understood by their people nor cared for; and were a poll 
taken of the whole nonconforming community, not a fiftieth part of 
them would be found to know what the separation of church and 
state means. How absurd to pretend that their’s is the surest 
method of remedying the evil! 

That it is not sanctioned by precedents of any worth, must be ad- 
mitted when we mention Paul in connection with Judaism, John 
with Gnosticism, Luther with Catholicism, Bunyan, Owen and others 
with Laudism and ultra-churchism. All church history to which 
men are wont to look with an ardent glow of exultation, is against 
the convenient but ill-chosen ground taken up on this question by 
dissenting ministers. 

Again we call upon them to look into this matter. It has been 
neglected. Excuses have been urged without any serious examina- 
tion of their validity—picked up hastily—employedsomewhat ages | 
—scarcely ever thought upon after they had answered their end. 
Their present position has not been taken up by ministers after anx- 
ious and impartial discussion. ‘They have slidden into it from 
inattention to, and distaste for, the whole question at issue. The 
have committed themselves very much to the principles of expedi- 
ency—and just now they feel it to be inexpedient to bind themselves 
to a great principle. ‘They have not deliberately gone wrong—they 
have not gone wrong from a mistaken but conscientious conviction 
that they were going right. They have gone wrong, chiefly, for 
want of sincere thought at all about the matter. 


THINGS HARD TO BE UNDERSTOOD—THE RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM SOCIETY. 


Tuk code of morals in this vast metropolis, if not perfect, is 
Setomeh The laws which govern society here are altogether unique. 
‘or our own part, we are perpetually at fault—every day meeting 
with things which we neither do understand, nor wish to under- 
stand. If we call a spade a spade, we are told we violate Christian 
charity,—we ought to have spoken of it by a co periphrasis— 
such, for example, as “an instrument fabricated out of metal dug 
from the bowels of the earth, and used by the vulgar in turning up 
the soil.” There is no end to this. ‘Truth must be so diluted, to 
suit a sickly taste, that, to all practical purposes, 1t 1s truth no 
longer—and love is to be interpreted, according to our pyle, sss 
school, a disposition to hide or suppress everything that can, by any 
possibility, offend. In one word, things are never to be spoken of 


When men adopt principles which, in our judgment, are false, 
as conscientious as 


ourselves. 
cule the idea of acting yt them, take 


that convenience, not truth, is the et 935 ru 
be intelligible ; but to take up principles an 


be forward, at the same moment, to depreciate 
Y 


religion. Such an evil is not to be met by the more honest and * 
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- obligation, is a mystery we have never yet been competent to 
solve. | 

We can understand very well how the Religious Freedom Society 
should apply to Leicester for a man to second a resolution to be 
moved by Dr. Campbell, in favour of Mr. William Baines. When, 
upon this invitation’ being declined, the same Dr. Campbell stands 
forth to damp any sympathy that may have been felt for the pri- 
soner, we are once more puzzled. We dare not characterize such 
conduct as truth demands—we should be set down at once as 
“violent” or “ bitter.” 

' The meeting of this socicty, on Friday, was full of curious in-- 
struction. Considering its professed object, and the principles 
upon which it is based, any attempt at its anniversary to hold 
up to ridicule a man who is in prison because he will not 
violate his conscience, by complying with the demands of a state- 
church, is, to say the least of it, curious. That the attempt should 
have been made by an independent minister, is more curious. 
That it should have been courteously but firmly rebuked by the 
chairman, a member of the establishment, is an addition to the 
curiosity of the thing; and, lastly, that the very same stand for 
freedom of conscience, which a dissenting minister represented as 
absurd, should be lauded by a roman-catholic as consistent heroism, 
is most curious of all. Here is a bundle of curiosities well worth 
minute inspection. . 

We take this opportunity of thanking the chairman for his sea- 
sonable interposition. But for Mr. Easthope’s comment _ the 
opening speech, and the fortunate accident that threw Mr. Burnet’s 
resolution into the hands of the Rev. E. Giles, of Leeds, Mr. Baines, 
Wwe suspect, would have been shoved to the wall. This, after a 
resolution passed by the committee some time since, expressive of 
admiration for Mr. Baines’s firmness and consistency, is pretty well 
—and affords convincing proof that “abstract principles” do not 
constitute the polar star of the Religious Freedom Society. 

We should be glad to be informed of the precise mode in which 
these things are to be dealt with, consistently with Christian cha- 
rity. Are we, or are we not, to call the spade, spade? The bitterest 
severity we can indulge in, if indeed it were an indulgence at all, 
is to describe things according to truth, and leave others to call 
them what they please—the sharpest rebuke sometimes consists not 
in saying what men are, but what they do. Detected insincerity 
never did and never can escape contempt. 


— 


Mr. William Baines remains a prisoner in the county gaol at 
Leicester, where he has becn confined upwards of TtWENTY-FIVE WEEKS, 
for declining to pay at the bidding of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
court, the sum of 2/. 6s. church-rates, and 125/. 3s. costs. 


On Thursday last, a vestry meeting was held at the parish church 
of Bluntishaw, Hunts, for the purpose of levying a rate. Mr. Wm. 
Asplan (a dissenter), was called to the chair. A rate of 2d. in the 
pound being proposed and seconded, Jonas 'Tebbutt, Esq. proceeded to 
address the rate-payers, and in a speech replete with argument and 
christian forbearance, and which produced a powerful eftect upon all 
present, opposed the proposition, and moved that there be no rate, 
which was seconded by Mr. Stephen Feary, and carried by a majority 
of 47 to 4. 

On Friday, April 30, ten seizures for church-rates, were made in 
Dudley, and on Thursday last, the goods were offered for sale by public 
auction, but not a single bidding could be obtained. On rw they 
were. offered by private contract, but with no better success. 
So general is the resistance to this,obnoxious impost in that parish, 
that we understand upwards of 400 summonses were served on de- 
faulters last weck. 

The summonses against certain inhabitants of Stoke Newington, for 
non-payment of church-rates, which were adjourned, at the instance 
of the magistrate, for the purpose of the parties considering whether 
they would persevere in the objections taken by them to the validity 
of the rate, were again brought forward at Worship-street, on Thursday. 
Mr. Bevan, on the part of the parties summoned, stated that he had 
taken the opinion of very eminent counsel, and by that he was en- 
couraged to persevere in objecting to the validity of the rate, upon the 
grounds he had previously urged. In the cases of members of the 
Society of Friends, Mr. Bevan requested the magistrate to hold those 
summonses over wntil the churchwardens had established the validity 
of the rate against the other parties for whom he appeared, as they 
(the Friends) did not at present intend to take the question out of the 
magistrates’ jurisdiction, ‘The magistrate (Mr. Bingham) thought the 
application reasonable, and recommended the churchwardens to con- 
sent, but they declined. Ultimately the summonses were dismissed, 
and the churchwardens left to their remedy in the Ecclesiastical courts, 
except those against the Friends; and those Mr. Bingham postponed 
until Tuesday. 

A numerous meeting of the opponents of church-rates, was held at 
St. Michael's Coslany, when it was resolved to form an association to 
assist those against whom inquisitorial proceedings may be instituted, 
in the Ecclesiastical court.— Norwich Mercury. 


Sir Herbert Jenner delivered judgment in the Arches Court on 
Saturday, in the case of Mastin y. Escott, which arose out of the re- 
fusal of a Clergyman to bury a child} which had been baptized by a 
Wesleyan minister. The judgment occupied four hours in the delivery 
and goes to confirm the validity of lay baptism. After quoting 
numerous authorities, Sir H. Jenner said ;—** The law of the church 
Was evidently this: She approved and discouraged in later times 
all‘baptisms by laymen, bnt she held them not to be invalid when once 
performed. And she made no distinction between ordinary lay bap- 
tisms and those which were heretical or schismatic. According, then, 
to this the obvious principle and practice of the church for 1,300 years 
—in her primitive days during the Romish power, at the time of the 
Reformation, at the commencement of the 17th century, when the Hamp- 
ton conference was held—of the 18th when that at Lambeth took place 
—and of the present, when “ Kemp v. Wickes ’’ was decided —the 


- 


been given to the clergyman, he was bound according to the canons and 
the comtitution of the church of England to bury the corpse of the 
child, Elizabeth Ann Cliff. He had failed in proving his articles, and 
the court had no alternative according to the canon under which the 
present proceedings had been instituted. It declared that a clergyman 
refusing to bury a corpse brought to him after due notice should be 
suspended for three months ; and accordingly that sentence must be 
passed against Mr. Escott, and he must be condemned in the costs of 
the present procecdings.” ‘The proctor for Mr. Escott immediately gave 
notice of an appeal. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM SOCIETY. 


Tux second anniversary of this socicty was held at the London Tavern 
on Friday last. John Easthope, Esq. M.P. in the<chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, observed, that there were four 
subjects which, in his opinion, claimed the attention of the friends of reli- 
gious freedom at this time—chureh-rates; ecclesiastical courts, the appoint- 
ment of poor-law chaplains, and the church extension scheme. It 
would soon become his duty-to urge upon the House of Commons the 
necessity of removing one of those grievances—the church-rates; and he 
hoped to receive much itistruction from those who were intimately ac- 
quainted with the feelings and sentiments of dissenters, who regarded the 
impost as a grievance on conscience—namely, their Christian ministers ; 
and he wished to hear from them the grounds and reasons on which they 
called upon the legislature to grant their congregations redress [cheers]. 

The Secretary then read the report. : 

The Rev. Dr. CAMPBELL moved that it be printed; and after stating the 
principles on which the society was founded, cbserved that he could not say 
he thought very highly of individual immolation. He might respect the 
feclings and consciences of men, who deemed it a duty to submit to impri~ 
sonment, but these were not the things they especially required. There 
was the case of Mr. John Thorogood. A great deal of sympathy had been 
called forth towards him. Another case was that of Mr. Baines, of Lei- 
cester, a very respectable man; but his case had not called forth an equal 
degree of sympathy to that which was evinced in Mr. Thorogood’s case. If 
there should be other victims, he believed still less sympathy would be 
shown. The fact was, that in personal sacrifices, like miracles, as you in- 
creased their number you decreased their value. He thought it was bad 

policy not to petition—a great deal might be done by it. The getting up of 
petitions involved some expenses, and funds were required to meet those 
expenses. ‘Fo-a certain extent means had been supplied, but he was sorry 
to say that at present the means were short of the necessity. He had, how- 
ever, the most checring hopes that the friends of religious liberty would 
come forward and aid the committee in their present embarrassment [hear, 
hear}. 

Me Hawes, M.P. seconded the resolution, and in the course of his re- 
marks, observed, that if ever there was a time when dissenters were called 
upon to unite together, it was at this moment (hear, hear]—if ever the great 
cause of religious freedom was in peril it was at this moment [cheers]—if 
ever there was a necessity for firm and united exertion against the attacks 
of a bitter and intolerant oppression it was at this moment [renewed cheers]. 
Perhaps, before long they would see the question of church extension 
brought before parliament by an influential member of the house—a mem- 
ber for one of the universities [hear, hear]. ‘Then would be the time to see 
of what metal the dissenters were made; then would be the time to prove 
whether members of parliament were to look only to their own exertions, 
or to the great dissenting body of England. Then would be the time to 
prove the value of the professions the dissenters had put forth [cheers]. 
And he did not despair of the result. He believed that when the dissenters 
were fairly roused they would speak in so firm a tone that no parliament 
would dare to insult them [great cheering]. He believed that the spirit 
which had animated their ancestors still inspired the dissenters of modern 
times; and he believed, rather than they would be trodden under foot by a 
party that spoke of toleration whilst practising oppression, all England 
would ring with the resistance of those who fought not for the mere rights 
of property, but for those dearest of privileges which extended over all time 
[cheers]. At the present moment it was not so much the civil as the reli- 
gious liberties of the people that were endangered. Insidious attempts 
would be made to put sti heavier fetters upon them [hear, hear]. The 
question he had already adverted to (church extension) would be brought- 
forward before the house, and there could be little doubt but that it would 
pass; but would the dissenters permit it [cries of no, no]? What, then, 
would they do to prevent it [hear, hear]? very class of dissenters, every 
man whose religious liberty was in danger, was bound to unite, and they 
must be tirm when the day of election came [cheers]. If the dissenters 
were only true to themselves—and he knew their activity, their spirit, and 
their wealth—he felt sure the cause of religious liberty would not fail. No 
question was more unpalatable in the House of Commons than that of 
church-rates; but let the question be for taxing others for the support of 
their ty religion, and they were eager to carry the proposition, be it what 
it might. 

The CHAIRMAN was sure that he should receive the indulgence of the 
meeting and of the reverend gentleman near him, as well as of his honour- 
able friend who last addressed them, while he made one observation before 
putting the question. ‘They were met to-day to promote the cause of reli- 
gious freedom, to gain the greatest amount of strength it was possible to 
obtain, and not to mix up in their proceedings one word of Fete or 
urge topics likely to generate discord, or that might tend to abate the fervour 
or impair the usefulness of their present endeavours. There were among 
the present assembly those who honoured and highly esteemed the stern 
determination and inflexible integrity of John Thorogood and of William 
Baines [great cheers]. There might be those who, like his reverend friend, 

if he would permit him to call him so, thought that those truly honest indi- 
viduals might be more usefully employed in the cause they espoused; but 


he would entreat the meeting, for the sake of the common good, and in order 


effectually to counteract the efforts of those whom ‘they might justly call 
their opponents, to bury their differences about such things. He sence: A say 
to them—look to the common object; laud those who honestly wished to 
obtain the same end by a sterner.course than others might think prudent; 
look to them rather as grand exhibitions of conscientious and indomitable 
determination [cheers]; and if, in the course of such a career, they, like 
Luther—the greatest of all reformers, evinced a bolder and more unflinching 
front than some of the milder spirits of his time thought was wise, look at 
them as men who were conscientiously engaged, according to their view, 
in promoting that which was essential to the general good. 

The Rev. E. Giles, of Leeds moved :— 

* That, in opinion of this meeting, the imposition of church-rates, by which 
the several religious denominations of this country who support-their own 
ministers and places of worship, are made contributory to the maintenance 
of the rites of the established church, is a wrong and a grievance; a dis- 
honour to the established church itself, and a source of constant discord and 
bitter animosity. That the criminal jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical courts, 
by which alone church-rates, can be enforced, is a scandal and dishonour to 


_ party now proceeding had established his case, and the notice having — 


the legislature, which, after the exposure of the iniquitous practices con- 
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nected with that jurisdiction, still suffers it to inflict enormous costs or cruel 
imprisonment upon conscientious dissenters. That the disregard of the 
rights of conscience shown by the Poor-law Commissioners, in the exercise 
of a power never intended by the legislature to be confided to them, of com- 
pelling Boards of Guardians to appoint stipendiary chaplains, payable out of 
the poor-rates, as well as in their regulations infringing upon the gious 

ights of the poor, is a grievance which loudly calls for redress et thé hands 
of a liberal government. That all grants of public money for the extension 
of the church establishment ought to be refused and withheld by the repre- 
sentatives of the people; first, as unjust ,to the other denominations whose 
religious worship, while maintained by themsclves, is sanctioned by the laws 
of the realm; and, secondly, as uncalled for, the church of England being 


already in possession of ample resources and endowments, besides compris- ' 


ing within its pale a majority of the wealthier classes, whose free contribu- 
tions ought to be amply sufficient to meet any alleged deficiency without 
increasing the public burdens; and this mecting equally and emphatically 
deprecates the continuance of the Regium Donum.”’ 

Fe disclaimed on the part of the dissenters anything like a feelin of hos- 
tility against the members of the establishment [loud cheers]. He cared 
not how many churches they built, provided they built them honestly. He 
cared not how many cathedrals they had, provided they maintained them 
honestly [hear, hear]. He cared not/how many old abbeys they rescued 
from the ivy and the jackdaws [laughter and cheers], provided the did it 
honestly. He cared not how many chaplains they appointed, provided they 
appointed them honestly [cheers]. And by “honestly,” he meant that they 
should do these things with their own money [renewed cheers]. He felt 
that as a Christian man, he was bound to avoid all scenes of violence and 
turbulence, in endeavouring to effect the objects they hadin view. At the 
same time, he believed that all the discord that had arisen about religion 
was fairly to be ascribed to the introduction of religious compulsion [cheers]. 
If that compulsory disposition could be done away with, men might then 
“agree to differ.” We object (continued the rev. gentleman) that this not 
only produces discord among Christians, but drags us for atime to quarrel 
and dispute, while otherwise we might stay and live quietly with each other 
{cheers}. I look at it as an injustice and a wrong. I believe that, instead 
of its being palliated by the fact, that it is a compulsory tax for religion, that 
that very circumstance aggravates its guilt; that it is the worse for Soe 
forward with a religious name and mask, instead of being the better mere ' 
Holding these sentiments, we wish that this nes eee should be 
entirely done away. I think the honourable chairman has asked, with great 
propriety—what will you, as dissenters, do, in order that this evil may be 
removed? I think that Mr. Hawes has a right to ask the question—what 
shall be done throughout the country? In the first place, I say, let ministers 
__not be ashamed of this question foheure}. I have heard the blame laid 
sometimes upon one and sometimes on another. 
laid on the government, but I blame no government for. refusing to help 
those who will not help themselves [loud cheers]. Why should the govern- 
ment be expected to do the work, if we ourselves are ashamed of it ? [hear 
hear]. I say to my brethren, with firmness, but with deference and humil- 
ity, that this is a, Seren their case. Who is to speak out on religious 
liberty, except a religious man [loud cheers] ? And whois to do it effectually 
among religious men but Protestant dissenters, whose whole existence rests 
upon it? I know they will see a few half-hearted friends shrinking from the 
pews in their places of worship. I know what that means, but stand to your 

st, and where you loose one family you will have ten come in their place 

cheers]. If you speak out at a public mecting, you will have some wise, 
sage, vencrable friend give you a whisper in the car the next time he meets 
ou, and a few cautions about prudence. Iknowall that. Ihave been there 
aw hter and cheers]. But the question is, are we to instruct the people, or 
are they to instruct us [hear, hear]? Are we to speak truth when it 1s 
popular, or when it is not; when it is needed, or when it is not [cheers]? 
Are we to enlighten the people when they are in the full blaze of 
meridian sunshine, or when they are in the dark [cheers]? Now, I 
maintain that, in order to meet the question of the hon. member for 
Lambeth, we, as ministers of religion, must stand forward—look on this as 
our work, and determine, in the name of God, that the work shall be done. 
By whom clse is it to be done? Let us all unite; let us bury our differ- 
ences in one grand and united determination to go forward in support of 
those measures that have been presented before us this day. \I know that 
the people are willing to respond to us if we are willing to.try them [hear, 
wri 5 I know that if we make the people thus respond fo.us, we shall 
stand firm to our principles, and carry them out broad enough for the 
eople to see them. But if we bring before them little things chopped up 
into I do not know how many particles, showing them that there is divisi- 
bility of sentiment as well as of matter [laughter]—then the people will not 
respond to us [hear, hear]. I am afraid of the ministers of religion. I am 
afraid of a few rich people in their congregations whispering in their ears 
hear, hear]. [ am not afraid of the people of whom we have heard to-day. 
our John Thorogood was a thorough-going man [cheers]. But what was 
done with regard to the case of John Thorogood? In a day or two I got 
every member of the congregation to which I belong to sign petitions for 
his release [cheers], and I had the honour of coming up to town with forty- 
two petitions. In addition to this, if we would go forward, let us not be 
afraid of a few sacrifices. Let us make the sacrifice ; let us be willing to 
come forward with our moncy as well as with our time and our speeches. 
Are these politics? How is it that I am political for touching on a question 
of religion? Is it that religion has gone forward to meet politics? Never; 
but it is that politics have come into our ground. Let politics go back [loud 
cheers]. Into what corner of the earth can I go where politics do not follow 
me; where church and state are not set up? If I go to the utmost bounds 
of the earth, to New Zealand—they are beginning it there — cheers]. 
If I go to New Holland, still it meets me. I have received a letter, stating 
that all was quietness and peace till this country sent out a bishop and made 
him a member of the council, and there has been nothing but discontent 


since (hear, hear). If I were to go to the southern pole, they would follow 


me. If I would break away from gravitation, and get away from our priest- 
ridden planet, they would go to the moon, if they could get anything from 
me (laughter and immense cheering). It is not our fault that we are poli- 
tical. Iam one of the quietest men in the world—(loud laughter)—if they 
would but let me alone. I never went to my neighbour, and demanded a 
farthing in support of my religion, and never would ( cheers). Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, before I would take a farthing of 
noney in the shape of Regiwm Donum, or any such stuff as that (cheers). 

hy should I set up a chapel that must come down again,—and they must 
all come down, if they stand on such a foundation as that.. “ livery plant 
that my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up” (cheers). I 
believe everything that stands on compulsory payment must at last. come 
down to the dust. I would say,.‘‘ Down to the dust now, and say that I sent 
you there,” if I could effect it (cheers and laughter). But I will'close by ob- 
Serving, that whatever timid persons we may have among us, let them 
remember that we have gone too far to stand still now (hear, hear). If you 
are afraid of your congregations, rely on it you are marked. You are pro- 
testant dissenters, and you will be identified with us. If we stand still 
Where we are, we are all in danger of frightful collisions, the more frightful, 
becduse we are placed among a people partly in the dark. But how are we 
lo avoid this? We have, I have said, light before us; let us put on a little 
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I have heard the blame . 


_man power ought not to interfere with conscience. 


additiogal help; and oh! we shall then soon 
then there shall be such a joyful state of thin 
never yet seen since religion was cursed wit 
mense checring). 

D. O’ConnELL, Esq.. M.P. seconded the motion, and was received with 
much onic He said, I differ from the mover of the resolution u n 
one point. He (Mr. Giles) said that this was exclusively a protestant dis- 
senters’ and a protestant ministers’ business; permit, sir, a humble papist 
to claim his share [cheers and laughter]. I say it is my business as wel ag 
his [cheers]. I say that it is the business of every man—of every convinced 
Christian—to get rid of the reproach, and the taint of a compulso 


get to light and liberty ; and. 
8s as the church of God has 
the compulsory plan (im- 


J a 8 
ment ;, of a compulsion of any kind upon human conscience Ne gper . 
asserted that principle all my life. Ihave been the successful advocate of 


that principle, and | will enter into a generous rivalry with protestants of 
every description to sce who will best argue and enforce that principle. The 
man who interferes between conscience and the Creator, may call himself a 
protestant, acatholic, a presbyterian, a baptist, or what he pleases ; but oh! do 
not write him down a Christian at all [cheers]. I am here to assert that hu- 
I am-here to declare 
my conviction that a state establishment can do nothing but injure real 
Christianity ‘ome But it is not enough to assert this principle. It has been 
very well said that the working them out in practical detail is the real merit. 
Depend upon it, if you are quiescent, redress can never come. There never 
was aperiod in the history of England when there was a greater disposition, 
though I believe there exist not the same means as formerly, to enforce par- 
ticular opinions upon believing Christians; and if they cannot enforce those 
opinions, they are eager to revenge themselves for their impotency by com- 
mitting plunder and extortion on those who do not believe as they do [cheers). 
Look at the number of petitions in favour of church extension ; myriads have 
been presented; while comparatively the number against that measure is 
insignificant. The clergy of the establishment are active partizans in every 
parish; they invoke every force to bear down all opposition to the cry for 
church extension—that is, church plunder. I want to know to whom in 
England we afe to pay church rates? I am told that the church isa little at 
difference with itself. There is one class who are, it seems, come half way - 
over tome (cheers),and there is another class of them who are gone half way 
to the other side ; and they are what is called the biggest half. If then we are 
to pay these church rates, to whom shall we pay them? Will they agree 
among themselves? O yes, they will both agree to rob us, and then quarrel 
for the spoil. They may. I leave them to discuss their theolog as long ag 
they please; I only appeal to common sense; and I contend that it is a 
crime to make any man contribute to the support of doctrines he believes to 
be erroneous (cheers). If 1 give my money I have the gratitude and af- 
fection of my neighbour. But if you come upon me with a police commise 


-sion, or with a decree of the ecclesiastical court, I have no thanks for my 


money, and the feeling produced is resentment and not affection. We have 
abolished church rates in Ireland, but it was not by such chosen spirits ag 
Thorogood, or Childs, or Baines, that this was done; for every man in Ireland 
was a Thorogood, Childs, and Baines in himself. Paddy indeed went to gaol and 
remained there, but the parson got nothing; and os em an universal deter- 
mination was exhibited, the church that very moment yielded, and Lord 
Stanley—no mean champion of the church-—retired from the fight discom- 
fited, and gave up the church rates which Pat would not pay. Why should 
not the English do the same? If the English were as willing as they are 
able, they would soon do themselves justice. 

for themselves, nobody will struggle for them. 

The Rey. Mr. Burper, of Stroud, moved, and the Rey. Mr. Burnet 
seconded, 

‘That the spirit of oppression and persecution manifested by a large and 
influential party in the established church, towards the dissenters of this 
country,—in the recent refusal of the clergy to bury dissenters—the attempts 
to deprive dissenting ministers and trustees of the franchise—-the ejectment 
of dissenting tenants, and the grievances already referred to—-supplies an 
urgent necessity for steadfast and vigorous co-operation among all the friends 
of religious frecdom in defence of their existing rights, and in opposition to 
further encroachments. That, in the event of a general election, it will be 
the indispensable duty of all the friends of religious liberty, no longer to rely 
on the supposed adherence of candidates to its principles; but, by co-opera- 
tion in every borough, city, and county, to ascertain, either by deputation or 
letter, their sentiments as to church rates, ecclesiastical courts, church ex- 
tension, and paid chaplains in union houses, and their readiness to support 
those sentiments irrespective of political parties in office; and in proportion 
as their statement may be satifactory or otherwise, to give or to withhold 
their support.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was then carried, who in reply said he 
had not engaged in the cause of religious freedom simply because he wag 
the parliamentary representative of a town that now happened to be excited 
to a most inconvenient and painful extent on the subject of church exaction, 
but because he ever had been cordially attached to it. With respect to 
the exaction of church rates from dissenters, it was a question for the dis- 
senters of England to decide for themselves. As long as they appeared to be 
indifferent and divided, so long would their representatives find reasons to 
parry off the question, and so long would the government yield to the do- 
minance of a hierarchy they could never encounter unassisted by the voice 
of the people. Until the people were prepared to deal with this important 
question as a practical grievance, and to demand ‘an exemption from the 
impost as a matter of right, neither the present government, nor any other 
government, would do them justice (cheers); but whenever this course 
should be taken, no government could resist their claims (cheers). 


But if they will not struggle 


BIBLE MONOPOLY. 


To the Iiditor of the Nonconformist. 
London, May 10, 1841. 


Sir,—Being here on an annual visit, at this season, and being always 
most anxious to seé the Bible Monopoly in England destroyed, the free cir 
culation of the word of God permitted on this side of the Tweed, as it isin 
Scotland. I have been much grieved during the past week, to be informed 
that the Rev. Dr. Campbell is not only urging, in public letters and adver- 
tisements, the exclusive use of the Bibles printed-by the Queen’s printer, but 
that he has actually gone the length of urging from his — on the sabbath 
day, that his congregation should buy such Bibles, only, as are printed by 
that functionary, and sold at the shop of his friend Mr. Snow. I have been 
credibly told this fact, but hope there is some mistake, as I searcely think 
wpe man would use the pulpit for such an exhibition of the spirit of trade. 

Should this meet the eye of any person, who happened to be at the Paber- 
nacle when the exhibition took mw Be (if it did take place), they would oblige 
many of your readers in the north, by a correct statement of what rea 
passed. In Scotland, we should, were it possible, beg throughout the world 
to procure Bibles anywhere, rather than of the monopolist, the only man 
in the country who pretends, whether really or nominally, to the power to 
get an injunction against any unprivileged printer. We should go to the 
universities, whose books have for years been the best, rather than give 
encouragement in any degree to the only man who is able to fetter God’s 
word,—Sir, yours, 

A Member or Tur Scorcu Board ror Bip_g CircuLation, 


_required a long course of oppression and injustice to have brought about 


—they must eat it. To aristocratic tympani, the feeble wail of distress, and 
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THOUGHTS ON OUR PRESENT POOR LAW DISCONTENTS. 
PART FIRST. 


Sin— There are few channels through which truth cah run down clearly 
and quietly to the people; and there are none by which it can be forced up 
to their rulers. I select the Nonconformist because it is, as yet, unhar- 
nessed and free—linked to no party in the state: but, I trust, honestly bent 
“upon doing the state some service ;” and I ask for an occasional column 
for the high andholy purpose of bringing that class from which our rulers are 
selected, into better acquaintance with the habits, and thoughts, and feelings, 
aye! and prejudices too, of that from which it is my chief honour and glory 
to have descended—the virtuous, honest, and intelligent working men of 
England ! 


Trained up in early youth, to habits of reverence and obedience to law, it 


my present fearful condition, which may be summed up in two words, Dis- 
trustand hatred of every other class than my own. Individually, I am contemp- 
tible, but, when millions think alike, and are wise enough to “ bide their time,” 
the first faint streak of better days is visible. 

Why ? In the midst of millions of wealth! surrounded by an ocean richly 
gemmed with countless argosies! mingling with men whose PHILANTILROPY 
induces them to undergo unheard of privations for the sake of the oppressed 
and enslaved of other lands ; I feel that I belong to that all-but-forgotten 
class of men, whose greatest misfortune is that they are neither dlack nor 
red, nor yellow, but white free-born KMnglishmen—a class which the tory has 
ever honoured with his honest hatred—a class thatghas been deluded and 
fawned upon, and spit upon by the whigs. Our HATRED is therefore, a sa- 
cred debt due to both in one uncqually divided moiety ; but our distrustis an 
entirely which we bestow solely upon the whigs. Had I been a beast of 
burden, I should cither have had my /¢/e shortened by ‘the requirement of 
undue labour; ormry old age cheered by the caresses and smiles of those in 
whose services these old sinews were stiffened—but T am an old man, who, 
having walked hand in hand with poverty and destitution for forty years, 
ought to feel grateful for the soul-freezing offer of a union workhouse to die 
in, and the children with whom Providence has—(I had almost impiously 
written cursed) blessed me, seeking admission, with cringing deference to 
the fat and oily porter, to look upon their shattered hulk of a parent. When 
a boy I encaged a robin, it died—another and another—they all died! By 
the merciful arrangements of an Gll-wise Providence, spirits such as mine, 
need not raise their hands against their own Lives, confinement with sensual, 
and depraved, and ignorant men, is as cecriain death as the potion, or the pis- 
tol, or the noose. 

Our rulers have never yet believed in the existence of virtuous and intel- 
lectual poverly—of a class in which the most delicate fibres of the heart vi- 
brate with iniensity of action—in whom the Love or uome still is; and a 
love of children, was, burnt into theiv very natures. Our burdens are so in- 
tolerable, that we have begun to think our children in our way, the man is 
wot “ happy who hath his quiver full of them ;”’ they eat the bread I want! 
and anxiety --restless turbulent anxicty, for them, robs me of that rest so 
especially needed by this enfeebled body— but nor privation—nor hunger— 
nor poverty robs the poor man’s home of one atom of its loveliness. x law 
that-is unconscious of this strong fecling of our nature, cannot be durable— 
nor can rank, nor wealth, nor talent, s/reld its abettor from contumely, dis- 
grace, anil defeat, 1 dare not express the scorn I feel for our legislators 
when I remember how reluctantly every concession has been weve Soom 
them, and especially when I call to mind how the whig joined hands with 
the tory in yielding nothing to the calm and sober wishes of much that was 

lovely and beautiful in this land. It is past-—their tree bears bitter fruit, and 


the stern shout of penury and hunger, are alike inaudible—their inherent 
vulgarity paralyses the patrician sense. Anatomists tell us that the nerve 
of hearing is divided into a hard and soft portion, the “ portio mollis,” and 
the“ portio dura.” Why the poor should have an organization vitalized by 
the soft, the tender portion? or why the rich should have both? by what 
law of acoustics the same car should be sensitively alive to the lascivious 
warblings of the foreign lute, yet deaf and callous to the eries of the home 
artist, are to me inscrutable Inysteries >; hor is the mystery cleared up by 
the revelation of the fact, that the remedies employed in deadening nervous 
sensibility amongst the poor, should be those precisely suited to awakening 
it in the rich. Need L mention them—/erd and steel; the’ mode of adminis- 
tering them is asecret known to the people in all ages, 

Garrulity is the besetting sin of age, and Tam in danger of forgetting the 
main object of these letters, ‘i. e.— the elucidation of the causes that have 
brought about the present hatred of the new poor Laie. 

To the great mass of the agricultural poor, the amended poor law, with its 
testing union houses is a blessing. ‘The earth is so teeming and bounteous 
a mothe ts that she wAVOS just in proportion to what she receives, it being 
the ne« essary CONSE quent, that, as the tillage requires neither intellect nor 
anything but brute foree, the mente?! faculties become benumbed and torpid, 
and eating, drinking, and sleeping, being the grand ends of existence, the 
workhouse test is a wise arrangement. But it is not so tm those teeming 
hives of vitality and soul localized in our cities, WA of which are overtaken 
suddenly with privation and want by the fluctuations of trade. The rural 
labourer makes no. saerifice, loses no caste, by a residence in the union 
house; he eats more, drinks less, is healthier, performs less work, and bears 
continement well, while we are linked to our species by a thousand unscen 
sympathetic links, The union house dissolves all this and dissipates it into 
“thin air.’ [tis the Ithuricl Spear, mighty in bringing down the mental 
stature of the civie to the rural standard; but insufficient, because impossi- 
ble, to reduce the intellectual calibre of the agricultural pauper. 

Ilaving thus opened the campaign, in my next I will show, how under 
the pretert of clevating the moral stancard of the labouring class—a mea- 
sure of waudoubdted excellence in the conception, has been used for the pur- 
pose of making the poor more dependent on the rich, and while no atlempt 
has been made to teerease he resources of the working classes, a law that 
ought only ima pecetionnad equity to have co-existed with VASTLY DIMINISHED 
IMpoRT DUTIES, has been instrumental in bringing about a crisis, of which 
the Nottingham election is the tirst scene of the tragedy, that will, and must 
proceed, slowly and surely, through the five remaining acts. Whether, be- 
fore the curtain drops, the present actors will be the performers, or whether 
“the leader ” the people so greatly need, in the last act. Whether. he will 
be aman of peace, or whether this language of Spenser will be applicable, 
arc-in the womb of time :— 

Then, ’ere his hand he reared, he overthrew 
Seven knights one atter other, is they Vite 4 
And when his spear was brust, his sword he drew, 
The instrument of geva‘’, and with the same, 
Pared like w ben ia his booodsy cate 
Hewing and slashing shields and helmets bright; 
And beating down whatever nigh him cane, 
That erery one’ gan shun his dreadful sight, 
No less than death itself in daungerous alfvight.—Parry Query, b, iv. 52 
Your’s faithfully, 
A POOK MAN, 
’ & We do Not pic dee Ollysetyes to al} thy sentiments contained in this let- 
ter, but deem it better to let it : prear cutire, the subieect bee ene pot 
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~ IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Church Rates, abolition of, 44.— From Ryeford, Bradford (York), South Shields, 
Gedney, Weymouth, Tewkesbury, yo soem. , Hackney (two itions), Leeds, West 
Hackney, Derby, Greenwich Road, Hanwell, i leet, Haworth, Hebden Bridge, Spencer 
Place, Goswell Road, Greenwich, Perth, Bishop’s Stortford, Bury_5t. tdmund’s, 
Christchurch, Leek, Birmingham, Exeter (six petitions), Walgrave, old and Sand. 
well, Totteridge, Devonport, Castle Hill, Grendon, Bradford (York), Thetford, Great 
Creaton, Bilston, Uttoxeter, and Ashburton (two petitions). 
Church Extension, 321. 
Church Patronage (Scotland), abolition of, 43. 
Substitution of Affirmations for Oaths, J. 
Lord’s Day, better observance of, 7. 
Expulsion of Jesuits, 1. 
Idolatry in India, abolition of, 2. 
Corn Laws, repeal of, 404. 
against repeal of, 156. 
Import Duties, revision of, 12. 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, against, 5; for, 6. 
Medical Profession ” o. 2) Bill, against, 2; for 1. 
Universal Sulfrage, 4. — 
Dog-carts, suppression of, 1. - 
Sugar Duties, proposed measure ; against, 11; for, 17. 
Roman Catholic Relief Act; repeal of, 2. 
Railways Bill; against, 2, 
Maynooth College ; against further grant, 6. 
- Bill; for, 1. 
Trade of British Possessions abroad Bill; against, 1. 
Union with Ireland, Repeal of, 1. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. | 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
MOTIONS. 


. Steam Boat Caroline —Motion made, and question put. “ That an humble address 
be presented to her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, Copies of the Correspondence between the 
Legation of the United States in London and the Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, in relation to the destruction of the steam-boat Caroline ;” 
“ Of the Correspondence between Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington, 
and the Secretary of the United States, in relation to the destruction of the 
steam-boat Caroline :*—‘‘ Of all the Correspondence between the Lieutenant. 
Governors of Upper Canada and the Governor-General of the Canadas, and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in relation to the destruction of the steam- 
boat Caroline,’’—( Mr. Hume)—put, and negatived. 

2. Mr. William Vizard—Motion made, and question put, “ That it is the opinion of 

this House, that the creation of a new office by the appointment of a Solicitor to 

the Ilome Department, is unnecessary, and that no sufficient reason has been 
shown for the appointment of Mr, William Vizard to that situation.”’—(Colonel 

Sibthorpe )—put, and negatived. 

3. Ways and Means—Order for committee read : motion made, and question proposed, 

“ That Mr. Speaker do now leaye the chair.’”?” Amendment proposed, to leave out 

from the word “ That,” to the end of the question, in order to add the words, 

* considering the efforts and sacrifices which parliament and the country have 

made for the abolition of the slave traile and slavery, with the earnest hope that 

their exertions and example might lead to the mitigation and final extinction of 
those ‘evils in other countries, this House is not prepared (especially with the 
present prospects of the supply of sugar from British possessions) to adopt the 
measure proposed by her Majesty’s government for the reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugars,”’ instead thereof.—(Lord Viscount Sandon.)—Question proposed, 
.. “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.”’ Debate 
arising; debate adjourned till Monday. 
BILLS PRESENTED, AND READ A FIRST TIME. 

1. Exchequer Bills (£11,000,000) Bill. 

2, Boroughs’ Improvement Bull. 

3. Drainage of ‘Towns Bil. 

4. Buildings Regulation Bill. 

5. Courthouses (Ireland) Bill. 

6. Vaccination Bill. 


— 


BILLS READ A SECOND TIME. 


1. Exchequer Bills (£11,000,000) Bill. 

2. Salmon Fishery (Scotland) (No. 1.) Bill. 
J. (No. 2.) 

4. Enrolment of Burgesses Bill. 

5. Stamp Duties (Law Proceedings) Bul. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 
. County Coroners Bill. 
. Copyhold and Customary Tenure Bill, 
. Turnpike Roads and Highways Bill. 
. Exchequer Bills (£11,000,000) Bill. 


we ic it 


BILLS READ A THIRD TIME, AND PASSED. . 
1. Arms (Treland) Bill. 
2, Slave Compensation Bill. 
3. Criminal Justice Bill. 
4. Turnpike Roads and Highways Bill. 


SUBSTANCE OF CONVERSATIONS. 

In reply to Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
Lord John Russell said that official accounts received from China de- 
scribed a preliminary arrangement which had been entered into by the 
Plenipotentiaries of the two powers; but it had not then been ratified 
by the Emperor of China, and indeed had not been finally concluded 
between Commissioner Elliot and the Chinese Plenipotentiary. That 
arrangement had been gencrally disapproved of by this government ; 
and conclusive orders had been sent out with respect to the future 
proceedings. He could not say whether hostile proceedings would not 
be recommenced. In answer to Mr. Hume, Lord John added, that 
Captain Elliot had been recalled, and that Sir Henry Pottinger had 
been appointed in his stead. 


DEBATES. 
Thursday, May 6. 
THE CAROLINE AFFAIR. 

Mr. Hume moved, on Thursday, for copies of official correspondence 
between the United States, Great Britain, and British North America, 
relative to the destruction of the Caroline steamer. 

* Lord Joun Rvussrixt objected to the inconvenience of producing 
such correspondence during the progress of negotiations. He thought 
that Mr. Hume did not know precisely how the matter stood— 

The Government of the United States had made a complaint against 
certain Canadians; the Canadian Government made a counter-state- 
ment ; and the United States sent a rejoinder to the British Govern- 
ment, but did not press for a final answer. It was hoped that the 
subject would have dropped here; and so it would, but for the unfor- 
tunate arrest of Mr. Al‘ Leod. : 


- Mr. Hume said, that the papers would prove the very reverse of 


suflicientiv looked at on all sides. 


ee 


| Lord Palmerston’s assertion that the American Government did 


- | THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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not persist in demanding an answer to their communication of 2d May 
eee, Feasyth, the United States’ Foreign Secretary, distinctly said, 
that Mr. Stevenson, their Ambassador here, would not press for an 
answer, because Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington, had told 
him that one would be sent direct from this country. Ona subsequent 
night, Lord Palmerston said that he had sent an answer; while he 
had never sent any up to that hour. 


Lord Joun Russet1 explained, that Lord Palmerston had since in- 
formed the American Minister, that the British Government justified. 
the destruction of the Caroline. ‘The reply to that communication had 
not been received. 

Sir R. Pret supported Lord John in the reserve which he declared 
to be reser age S but wanted to know the position in which Mr. M‘Leod 
now stood? Lord John said that Mr. M‘Leod’s counsel had succeeded 
in removing the case to a Federal Cowt; and he trusted that the 
Government of the United States would do that in a Federal Court 
which he understood they could not do in the District Court. 


The house was cleared for a division ; but the motion was negatived 
without it. 
Friday, May 7. 
CORN LAWs. 


Lord J. Russei. begged to state, inconformity with the promise he 
gave the other night, that he should propose, when the house resolved 
into a committee on the acts relating to the importation of foreign 
corn, a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter on wheat, 5s. per quarter on rye, 
4s, 6d. on barley, and 3s, 4d. on oats [loud and indignant shouts from 
the opposition benches ]. 


The Earl of DarLineTon wished to know if the agricultural interests 
were no longer to cunsider themselves entitled to any legislative pro- 
tection ? [hear, hear]. Whenever the proper time arrived for discus- 
sing this subject, he should be perfectly ready to meet the noble lord 
(hear, hear]. It was not for him to say whether the noble lord had taken 
his present course of his own accord, or on the advice of a very sage 
and crafty counsellor, who was known in cases of deep emergency, with 
a significant toss of his shoulder, and under cover of his bear-skin, to 
give strange advice [loud laughter, and cries of “name, name ’’], or 
whether it was in consequence of the return of an hon. gentleman to 
that house, whom the electors of Nottingham had in the cause of hu- 
manity done themselves so much credit in electing [loud cheers]. He 
knew not which of these causes, or how far all of them, taken in con- 
junction, had influenced the course now taken by the noble lord; but 
this he would venture to prophecy, that the noble lord would not be 
able by any device or trick of this sort to annihilate the agricultural 


interest of the country [hear]. 


The order of the day ha ving been read, 

Lord Joun Russet said, in rising to move that the speaker do now 
leave the chair, he thought it incumbent on him, to state the general 
reasons which had induced the government to take their present 
course. It was a great national question, not simply one of commerce 
and finance. It involved the conduct of the finances and the regula- 
tion of the commercial affairs of this country for a long time to come. 
The assertion attempted to be palmed upon the public, that the question 
had been taken up by ministers on the spur of the moment, was most 


unfounded. 


The government knew full well that this was a subject of the deepest interest; they 

e present vear that some course must be taken to 

mue ¢ ee tan te ee » country and the future 
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petitions presented to-night, had been carefully and fully wei — Ta 
; hi. are weighed, me 

made a great impression on his mind: ’ y Weighed. Some Of them 


but after a certain time it w 
os ne it was thought ne- 
cessary to come to a decision, and that general decision was taken—that the questions 


of sugar and timber should be undertaken for the sake of revenue; and that he should 
give a notice to the house that as a measure affecting the protection to the landed in- 
terest, and the general welfare of the country, he should brine forward a proposal for 
an alteration of the corn laws [hear]. That decision was come to some time before 
his right hon. friend, the President of the Board of Trade, gave notice of his resolutions 
with respect to the colonial duties on the 11th of March. In the decision to which 
government came, they were not ignorant of the vast interests, aided by feelings hiehly 
c mmendable In various portions of the community, which would be brought to bear 
against them. They had seen to-night what those interests would produce They had 
seen with how much tenderness those who imported timber from Canada toned the 
interest of the negro labourer (hear, hear). They had seen with what horror the landed 
gentry, who opposed the introduction of foreign corn at a fixed duty, looked upon the 
sufferings of men who were taken as slaves to foreign parts fhear, and oh, oh 1) 
All these combinations they were prepared to meet. Tle knew on what disadvanta- 
geous ground he should stand there, having not to represent clubs and colonial inte- 
rests—great merchants combined and associated with their subscriptions, and meet- 
lags and ailvertisements marshalled in imposing array—but speaking only in behalf of 
that body-foften a very helpless body on such occasions—the great mass of Her Ma. 
jesty’s sub ects (hear], whose interests, whose well-being, whose fortunes, were deeply 
oe m the decision to which parliament might come on this question [hear 

ear]. 

The noble lord then adverted to the necessity imposed upon them 
by the Syrian and Chinese wars, and the Canadian revolt for increased 
expenditure. There was a deficiency of 2,400,000/. on the year. 

There were only four courses that could be taken, one of which every one must at 
once reject—namely, by some small and petty mode of taxation to make up part of the 
deficiency ; another was by a loan to repair the finances of the year; that question had 
been considered, but upon the whole, it was thought it would not be for the advantage 
of the public credit, seeing that the expenses might be continued, the navy, army, and 
ordnance being kept up to their present complement, to have recourse to a loan in 
order to supply the excess of expenditure in the year. There was another course— 
ae greatly to the direct taxes, either by a new income or property tax, or by some 
considerable augmentation of the assessed taxes. Now, that was a course which 
would have been creditable to any government, which a government might fairly pro- 
pose in that house ; but when they came to consider the question, they had. to oppose 
to it the alternative whether it was not possible, by diminishing excessive protection, 
by giving to the people of this country additional means of purchasing those commo- 
dities which were not the luxuries, but the comforts and necessaries of life [hear, hear], 
and by revising the systein of our protective duties, to obtain a revenue which should 
supply the deficiency which had taken place. ‘They came to the opinion that that might 

€ done, and he said that from the moment at which they had deliberately formed that 
opinion, it would have been wrong for them to have proposed to that house either a 
direct tax upon property, or an addition to the assessed taxes, and thus lay upon the 
people of this country large additional burdens when there were the means, obvious to 
their eyes, by which those additional burdens might be spared, and the people at large, 
inst of being further pressed by the weight of taxation, might be relieved [hear, 
hear). That, then, was the opinion to which ministers came. 

Being prepared to consider sugar and timber with a view to revenuc, 


they could not leave the corn-law question. untouched. Holding the 
opmions he had stated, could they say that thepwere preparcd to alter 


two of those great interests, but that they shrank timidly from the 
*ssertion of what they thought right, and just, and expedient with 
respect to the third? [renewed cheers from the ministerial benches]. 


| th a thine ' 


Could they have met the House of Commons, he would not say with 
the same chance of support, but he would say with the same confi- 
dence that they had prepared good and advisable measures [hear, 
hear}—measures which, he now told them, would one day or another 
pass [loud cheers from the ministerial benches]— measures which, 
when passed, would, as he believed, be anew foundation for the com- 
mercial prosperity and greatness of this country ? [repeated cheers]. 
Could they have met the louse, he said, with the same confidence, if, 
proposing two of the changes they thought necessary, — had been 
alarmed and deterred by their fears from brimging forward the third? 
The principle which ministers had resolved to adopt was, the removal 
of prohibition, and the substitution of a fair and moderate protection. 
He showed the benefits which would arise from compctition in conse- 
quence of the adoption of this principle, especially in the article of 

’ *,; bd a ’ . ‘ se re % 
sugar, and fortified his position by examples drawn both trom France 
and England. 

What was the case with respect to sugar?) He had had, in the offlee he had the 
honour to hold, munerons statements transmitted to him which furnished proof of the 
good effect of the abolition of slavery in the improy ement-of methods of cultivation. 
As long as slavery continued nothing could be worse, nothing more w astetul, nothing 
more barbarous, than the modes of cultivation in use; they were completely ill-judged, 
Since the abolition of slavery, various unportant huprovements had been introduced. 
He contended that by the admission of some competition in articles of sugar and 
coffee grown in foreign colonies you stimulated the exertion of those who were before 
monopolists ; you made them excrt their cnergies ; you gave a geo to those im- 
provements which, when they became necessary, in wl the articles of practical manu- 
facture, Englishmen were always the first to begin and carry through (hear, hear}: 
In the first place, then, the House had it stated to them that the price which the noble 
lord opposite and his petitioners wished to obtain was the same as that at which it 
was now proposed to admit foreign sugar into the market of England, “The real ques- 
tion, then, for the louse to determine was, whether the amount of duty proposed by 
government was sufficient to give a fair protection to the colonies w hile it secured 
this benefit for the consumer—that the price of sugar in the English market should 
not be excessive. ; : cay 

The noble lord then adverted to the prospects of the future. condition 
of the negro labourers. He expatiated upon their present comforts, 
and showed that throughout Jamaica it was the great ambition with 
the peasantry to possess gardens and cottages oftheir own. Tu 1840 
the number of frecholders assessed at 40s. was 7,848. In Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and Guiana, the same thing was going on, Schools were 
being established, chapels built, marriage considered an honourable 
rite, and moral improvement was considerable. ‘The happiness of the 
negroes did not, therefore, depend upon a very high price of sugar, 
nor did he think it incumbent upon them to enforce the production of 
sugar, which appeared to him not necessary for the comfort of the 
people of Jamaica, while at the same time it would expose to severe 
privations the people of this country [hear]. But, having done every- 
thing which humanity could suggest, and generous legislation adopt, 
for the welfare of the people of the West Indian islands-—having en- 
abled them to earn good wages, and having given them the means of 
education and moral improvement, he considered that they were not 
justified in giving exclusive attention to them, and in trying by some 
mistaken means to force the cultivation of sugar. Ile contrasted the 
state of wages in the West Indies with that of the operatives of Bolton 
and Manchester, and described the distress of the manutacturing 
districts. | : 

He would ask them, then, as representatives of the country, with all their hamane 
feelings for the people of the West Indies, whether they would allow themselves to be 
so misled as to force the people of this country to deny themselves one of the most 
essential portions of a moderate and temperate diet at a time when, as he believed, we 
were on the eve of a very great crisis with respect to our manufactures (hear, hear], 
by whatever cause produced, whether it were the increase of manufactures in| Ger- 
many, in Switzerland, and in France ; whether it were the disposition of the 1 nited 
States to impose still further restrictions upon the admission of our manufactures 5 
whether it were our commercial treaties which would expire Mb a fow Par ah whether 
it were that the manufacturing means of this country had been carried already to an 

. s new markets were opened, could not be sustained ; whether any, 

; -gomb' . ~geceng ly, evisis, there was very great danger 
: ; gees + rom enjoying the luxuries or comforts of 
life, might be gir ange to resort to that relief onic eke given to wet baatig = ore 
gvreat numbers, before the close of the present year [hear, hear}, Wouli they they 
refuse this benefiting and praiseworthy means of relieving them ? 

While the people were generally giving up intoxicating habits, and 
resorting to more wholesome and temperate modes of living, they 
ought not to allow the poor man to go into the grocer'’s shop this year 
as he was compelled last year, and having ascertained the high prices 
of sugar, to turn away in despondency, Besides the West Indies 
nught find their produce ousted in a very few years, not by the com- 
petition of foreign sugar at 36s. per ewt. duty, but by the competition 
of East Indian sugar at 24s. per cwt. duty, and with a freight very little 
above the West Indian freight. ‘Then they would have created a new 
and exorbitant monopoly, not a monopoly extending over the West 
Indies, which parliament might overrule, but a monopoly in the 
Kast Indies removed from the control of this country. But, then, if 
sugar were furnished from the East Indies, new questions would arise, 
in respect, for imstance, of those labourers in India who received but 
three halfpence a day, and who when transferred to Demerara would 
not work unless compelled to do so-—questions would arise how far 
they should interfere, not with the simple system of slavery, as in the 
West Indics, but with the whole complicated relations of society in 

> | . 3 . . ‘> . . . 
the Kast Indies, and how far they would be justified in giving advan- 
5 . . ’ e . 
tages to the Kast Indies against the free labourers of the West Indies. 

The noble lord, the member for Liverpool, had proposed a resolution stating his 
objections to the Measure of the government in very guarded teruis, Tle did not wish 
the house to om Bo this country was never to adinit foreign gugar, that slave labow 
was to be prohibited, and never to be allowed to come into the market, but that * the 
house Was not prepared, especially with the present-prospects of the supply of sugar 
from British possessions, to adopt the measure proposed by her Majesty's vovernment 
for the reduction of the duties on foreien sugas.” Tle could understand the seruples 
of conscience originating in a horror of slavery, and how a person ¢ ntertaining them 
would refuse to consume slave labour sttgay, and to support any law forgiving it facility 
equal to free grown sugar: butthe noble lord made no such declaration ; the extent of 
his proposition was, that the house was uot prepared to agree to the measure of her 
Majesty’s government (hear, hear}, He wnderstood that, as a great party move, per- 
Aes aia ) 
fectly well [cheers, and laughter}; for the resolution left the noble lord perfeetly at 

liberty to say hereafter, upon the diminished produce of sugar, “seeing that my hopes 
have been over sanguine—seeing that my Lord Harewood and ethers have been se 
taken about the supply, I propose something, not of a government gone by, aud which 
we defeated on that question, but another ineasure for the admission of slave grown 
sugar” (cheers, and counter cheers |. : : : 

_A moral question might be raised. Notwithstanding what had been 
done with respect to the abolition of slavery, slave produce was admitted 
into this ager (hear, hear]. ‘The statistical returns showed that 
the growth of the Brazilian coffee produced by slave labour had in- 


creased, while the coffee grown in the British possessions had decreased. 
In the year 1838 the quantity of coffee from British possession was 
92,506,0001b., whilst the foreign coffee within the limits of the East 


India company’s charter was but 3,343,0001b. 


The next year the 
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quantity from British possessions was 15,729,000Ib., and that from 
within the limits of the East India company’s charter was 20,851,000Ib. 
The decrease of the first and the increase of the latter had gone on in 
the same rapid proportions. Did the right hon. gentleman propose 
that we should in future levy a duty of 15d. upon that coffee? Did 
they mean to prohibit the people of this country from consuming that 
coffee? Would it not be useless to do that, seeing that that coffee 
‘would still be browght into the country by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope? If they adopted that course with respect to sugar, where was 
there cause of humanity ?{hear]. Where was the philanthropist who 
would tell him he could have his cup of hot, good, slave grown coffee, 
and say that by putting a lump of free labour sugar into it, it would be 
deprived of its pernicious effects, and the whole potation would be 
made innoxious [hear, and laughter] ? and that any person, whatever 
might be his regard for the negro—however much he might value the 
labour of a black man more than that of a white—would be exposed 
to the remorse of conscience for having consumed such produce [hear, 


hear]. Ile would cite another anstance—the instance of sugar itself 
[hear]. ‘There were great refiners in this country [hear, hear], men 


of great capital carrying on business toa great extent in refining that 
gpugar to be sent to foreign countries [hear, hear]. How did they 
justify that? [hear, hear). While slavery existed, while the slave 
trade was still carried on, how did they justify refining sugar, the pro- 
duce of such labour, and sending that out to foreign countries? [hear, 
hear]. There was, however, a still stronger case than that, because 
it appeared from the evidence that had been given, that planters in 
the West Indies [loud cheers from the .ministcrial side], wishing to 
attain the advantage of alow duty in this country, very advisedly seut 
out from this country, to be consumed in the West Indies, sugar that 
had been refined in this country, but which was the produce of those 
very slaves [hear, hear]. ‘They must then putastop to that—probably 
the noble lord meant to do so [loud cheers, and counter cheers]. Let 
him then stop the importation of coffee from the Brazils and the Cape 
of Good Ilope, and of various other things grown in slave colonies. 
Lict him interrupt the whole trade and commerce of the empire [loud 
cheers]. Let him do all that, and he would really defy him keeping 
up the character of this country asa great commercial nation, and 
observing common humanity towards our artisans—he would defy him, 
he said, to maintain a total non-intercourse with those slave growing 
countries [cheers, and counter cheers]. Then he came to this eonclu- 
sion—a conclusion which, as it appeared to him, he must come to— 
that this resolution, well as it sounded, philanthropic as it might 
appear, was in cffect nothing but a party movement [tremendous 
cheering from the ministerial side, answered by the opposition]. 
Where, said the noble lord, was the party who had ever been 
anxious and foremost in assisting the abolitionist ? Colonel Taunton, 
Lord Sandon’s predecessor, had been boasting of the number of ships 
and men who were employed in carrying on the slave trade from 
Africa to the West Indies; but notwithstanding the opposition of 
Liverpool and other places to that trade—in spite of the eloquent 
speeches of Mr. Pitt, who was deserted by his party when he espoused 
the liberal side of this as of other great questions—that trade con- 
tinued until the whigs, in 1806 and 1807, put an end to such abhorred 
and horrible traftic [loud cheers}. -Attempts had certainly been made 
by tory governments to mitigate the evils .of slavery, never, however, 
practically carried into cflect, until Earl Grey was at the head of the 
government, and slavery was finally abolished [hear, hear], When 
he saw a resolution of this kind emanating from the other side, he felt 
himself tempted to say, that those who never did anything effectually as 
a government, either for the abolition of the slave trade, or the abolition 
of slavery, now brought it forward for party purposes, with an affectation 
of humanity which their past conduct did not entitle them to claim 
Jloud cheers, and counter cheers]. ‘There were various other ques- 
tions that would remain even if the house went into committee on the 
subject. The government had’ thought it necessary that the duty 
should give a protection of 40 per cent. to colonial produce. “That 
proposition, as a matter of gain, would be open to the consideration of 
the house; but another proposition which he had heard made— 
namely, that it would be advisable to reduce theypresent duty on our 
own colonial sugar, would benefit the revenue to the extent that was 
stated? Yet this was the time when the house should consider whe- 
ther such a reduction should be made. If it would increase the com- 
fort of the labouring classes, it would be more advantageous to make 
such a reduction of the duty as would place the article of sugar within 
the reach of a greater number of consumers, so that the hazard of the 
reduction might safely be regarded as being only for a short time, and 
the increased number of consumers might make up that deficiency 
[hear, hear]. Other questions like this were matters for future con- 
sideration. Our relations with Brazil for instance; supposing here- 
after they agreed to reduce the duty on colonial sugar, they would 
then have an opportunity of learning whether the Brazihan govern- 
ment would be disposed to enter into any commercial treaty with this 
country, of pointing out to them not only the moral mischief of con- 
tinuing slavery and the slave trade, but how, by a different course ot 
conduct, their agricultural and commercial prosperity might be im- 
proved, and their relations with this country made permanent. If at 
once they refused t@ admit slave-grown sugar, because, perhaps, the 
Brazilians might not criticise so nicely as he had done the words of the 
resolution [laughter], and might not be able to detect the snake that 
lay concealed beneath, what did they think the Brazilians would do? 
Would they give up slavery [hear] > Would they not sell their sugar 
Jhear|}? Aye! sell it they would, and sell it they could, to other 
nations [hear, hear]. ' 
that there were articles from Germany, and printed eoods. from Swit- 
verland, and hardware from other places, that could be sent to Brazil 
in exchange for their sugar; slave labour, be it observed, not being im 
the least diminished by the whole advantage of that commerce being 
in the hands of others. But what did they do now? ‘They sent their 
British manufactures to Brazil: and how did the Brazilians pay for 
them? Not by free labour, or the produce of free labour, but by coffee 
and sugar, the produce of slave labour. Ile knew not what way other 
honourable gentlemen might view this argument, but it did not appear 
to him that anything would be gamed to the world, or to the negroes 
of Africa, or to the slaves of Brazil, if they were told that the sugar 
they were making was not to go into the hands of English shop- 
keepers, or other consumers in this country—that they might still be 


worked and flogged, but that this resolution said, to Germany and 
Switzerland would go all their produce [hear, hear]. He did not un. 
derstand what would be gained to humanity by that [hear, hear]. 

He believed not only with regard to the Brazils and the United States, but with 
regard to the continent of Europe, the example they were now about to give would be 
of the utmost importance [hear, hear]. If they saw that this great commercial 
country, this free country, had come to an opinion that restriction and _ prohibition 
were the best maxims of commercial policy, they would quote that example for them. 
selves [hear, hear]. Their merchants would quote it too: and restriction and prohi- 
bition would become the rule of intercourse of European nations [loud cheers, and 
counter cheers]. Was that for the advantage of this country, or was it for the advan- 
tage of the world (hear, hear]? He said, that for the former it certainly was not; for, 
as a great commercial and manufacturing nation, we ought to look to the extension 
and diffusion of British manufactures. He said also, that for the advantage of the 
world it certainly was not ; because his belief was, that the more there was a free and 
unrestricted intercourse—the more the nations of the world were mingled together by 
those ties of peaceful commerce (hear, hear], the more this country would be carryi 
with her bales of goods and cases of hardware the knowledge of civilization an 
Christianity of a nation that stood in the front for all those qualities [loud cheers}; 
and the house must observe that though this nation stood in so proud and eminent a 
position, yet a pernicious example set by her in that respect, which might be of some 
disadvantage to others, must finally be of the utmost disadvantage to herself. She did 
not stand lke Rome the conqueror of the world :— 

_ “* But, Rome, ’tis thine alone with awful sway 
~ ‘To rule mankind and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war, thy own majestic way, 
To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts and worthy thee.” 


She was, on the continent, one amongst several nations of great power and great civi- 
lization, of whose institutions some were equally as free as her own; many of them 
advancing to great wealth, and competing with and rivalling her in all the arts of 
peace, and in all her productions [cheers]. Let her give, then, to those nations but a 
right example, and she would still be, not only even, but the foremost [continued 
cheers]. But let her take a contrary course, ond establish restriction and prohibition 
(hear, hear|—let her say to other nations that her merchants of the West Indies and 
Mast Indics, the timber-merchauts of North America, and the landowners of her own 
soil, had a present monopoly, that that was her standard, and under that standard she 
micant to march on, and by it to abide—she would then set an evil example that before 
long would become confirmed, and when she wished to retrace her steps, she would 
find the lesson she had taught too deeply implanted ever to be eradicated (cheers), 
Having those views of the state of the country, and of the other countries of the globe 
in communion with it, he and his colleagues had, as it was their bounden duty to do, 
given their advice to the Sovereign ; the result of that advice he had now produced 
before the house, and with them it rested to come toa decision on the subject [cheers]. 
If they adopted the p!an which the government had proposed, he looked forward with 
confidence to an era of prosperity [cheers and counter cheers]. If, however, they did 
not adopt it, on that house would be the responsibility of rejecting the measure [con- 
tinued cheers]; while her Majesty’s ministers would have discharged the duty that 
was incumbent ou them, that of not having concealed their opinion, and having done 
their best for the service of the country. The noble lord then moved that the Speaker 
leave the chair, and resumed his seat amidst long-continued cheers. 


The questign being put that the Speaker leave the chair, 
Lord Sanpon, said that it was an entirely new proceeding, that when 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer came down with a distinct proposition, 
a notice of amendment should be given by another member of the go- 
vernment in anticipation of the defeat of the first proposal. Those who 
expected toconquer, did not usually build up bridges for retreat. The 
question he proposed to the house by his amendment was this—* Do 
you think that the proposition of the government would give to the 
slave trade and to slave labour countries an advantage or not? and if 
you do think so, are you compelled to give that advantage by an over- 
whelming consideration for the wants of this country?’ His (Lord 
Sandon’s) principle was, that what the government proposed to do 
would, if effected, give encouragement to slave trading countries, and 
that there was nothing in the present condition of this country which 
rendered such a step necessary [hear, hear]. Was there, he asked, 
any crying necessity in the present circumstances of the country—which 
should induce us at once to throw overboard the great experiment 
ane , 


now going on in our West India colon eae yore 
The prospect as regarded the am Pant point. According to the iast accounts frot 
price depending Lhcras™ he amount of sugar which might be expected from them In 
the weet Lidia epimers oar, was 150,000 tons, being 35,060 tons beyond the quantity 
fmported fyom thin hast coat : from the Mauritius, 20,000 tons had already been ship- 


: > > coon 
ped, and 20,000 more were waiting for shipment; from the East Indies 50,000 tons of 
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Gut 


Merchants who dealt with Brazil had stated” 


the crop of last year had already arrived, and there was every reson to g's that 
from 20.000 to 30,000 tons more would follow. This was not a vague estimate, mut 1 
was as near as possible a certainty, that the quantity of sugar—nanely, 260,000 tons 
—he had mentioned would be imported into this country between the Ist of January 
lnst and the last day of December of the present year [hear, hear], ‘That was a 
quantity exceeding by 60,000 tons the largest amount ever consumed in this country 
(hear, hear, hear]. Under these circumstances, was parliament prepared, on account 
of the ery of distress proceding from the starving weavers of Bolton, to cast aside 
every other consideration, and abandon the chance of suecess for the great experiment 
now going on in the West Indies—an experiment the eros | of which had cost us 
so much, not only of treasure, but of blood, and the successfu Yesnit of which would 
he the establishment of a model farm (so to say) for the cultivation of taopical produc- 
tions by free labour? ; | ; 
The amendment was not concocted as the instrument of a party. 
The matter had originated entirely with himself, and he had urged 
upon his friends the necessity of adopting the course he proposed, on 
the ground of the mortification he would feel at secing the great ~. 
periment of the production of free labour sugar stopped, on account o 
the temporary high price of sugar, which it was now certain would 
undervo a considerable reduction? [hear]. He was astonished that 
the noble lord could support a measure which must have the effect of 
destroying those scenes of happiness and contentment among the negro 
population of the West Indies, which the extracts he had r ad to the 
house that evening had so feelingly described. He admitted that more 
protection was given to the produce of our colonies than was needed 
-—-but the success of the great experiment of emancipation required a 
sacrifice. And he claimed credit for sincerity iff advocating the ad- 
vantage of the negro. The Anti-slavery Society entertained the same 
apprehensions with himself—and forgetting party distinctions, had 
felt themselves impelled to express disapprobation of the plan of go- 
7 % . ‘ dep " ?’s ys - 
yvernment. The effect of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s arrange 
ment would be to favour Cuba rather than Brazil. It would not 
benefit the revenue—it would be scarecly any advantage to the poor. 
It would, as a@lmitted by Lord John Russell, reduce the price of sugar 
only 18d. per ewt.—or to the consumer, just one hundred and twelfth 
part of that sum. Was it worth while to make so great a change, and 
to stop the experiment now going on in the West Indies, for so small 
a result, more particularly as it was certain the price of sugar would be ” 
reduced without a change at all, and without the introduction of a 
sincle grain of forcign grown sugar into this country? [hear, hear]. 
. A ) 4 . . . js 
The export of our manufactures to the East and West Indies, w ould 
be hazarded—£9,000,000—to please Brazil, who took of us only 
£2,300,000. 


If he had in any way succeeded in persuading the House that this question, in a 


> 


financial point of view, was of an exceedingly doubtful character,—if he had in any 
| way succeeded in showing that it would necessarily encourage to a considerable ex- 
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tent the introduction of slave-grown sugar into this country, and that the deficient 
revenue for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to provide could only be made 
up from this source by such an increased consumption of sugar as was beyond all pre- 
eedent—if he had succeeded in showing that, in a commercial point of view, there was 
no inducement to take this great and doubtful step—if he had in any ae succeeded 
in showing that no interest of the consumer could be so benefited by the change, as to 
hazard the danger of making it, surely he was entitled to call upon the House not to 
assent to a course calculated to do little or no good at home, would certainly be at- 
tended with great — to a considerable portion of our colonial interests, and at 
the same time would directly tend to defeat the great and humane experiment of 
deriving the produce of the tropics from the labour of a free population [cheers]. 
With these re <§ he would conclude by moving as an amendment the following 
resolution :—“* That; considering the efforts and sacritices which parliament and the 
country have made for the abolition of the slave trade and slavery, with the earnest 
hope that their exertions and example might lead to the mitigation ‘and final extinc- 
tion of those evils in other countries, this House is not prepared (especially with the 
present prospects of the supply of sugar from British possessions) to adopt the mea- 
sure proposed by her Majesty’s government for the reduction of the duty on foreign 
sugars.” 

duties were under discussion, Shinisters ought to have intimated their 
intentions, if at that time they\had their plan already in corntempla- 
tion. By not doing so they had misled the public. The effect of this 
change would be to inundate England with slave-grown sugar, with 
which West India sugar would never, and East India sugar would not 
for a long time, be able to compete. To obtain 700,000/7. from the 
contemplated arrangement, a certain amount of sugar at a duty of 24s. 
must be displaced, and an equal quantity at 36s. must be substituted. 
The noble lord had made a glowing picture of the happy condition of 
the emancipated negroes in the West Indies, but what would be their 
condition if this measure was once adopted? The hon. gentleman 
dwelt at some length on the prospects of India, from which country a 
supply of 100,000 tons of sugar might next year be anticipated. Mr. 
Hogg concluded by expressing a hope that the division of that night 
might prove fatal to the hopes of the government. 


Mr. Hawes denied that by purchasing sugar at the lowest price at 
which they could obtain it, they would in any way promote slavery. 
He went on to point out the dangers to which the trade of the country 
was exposed, and insisted upon the necessity of a general revision of 
our commercial policy. In the course of the hon. gentleman’s speech 
the opposition began to manifest considerable impatience at the minute 
details into which he thought it his duty to enter; but Mr, Hawes 
warned them that on such a subject they must not expect short 
specches, nor must they hope that the debate was likely to come toa 
speedy close. 


Mr. Haypiry considered the present question to be so intimately 
connected \with the corn-laws that he could not hesitate as to the 
course which he ought to pursuc. 


Mr. Jamks said that the speech of Lord John Russcil was the most 
statesmanlike specch spoken during the twenty years that he (Mr. 
James) had had a seat in that House. He was himself the proprictor 
of a pretty large estate in Jamaica, but that should not prevent him 


from giving his vote in favour of her Majesty’s government that night ; 


though he was sorry that circumstances had compelled them to bring 


forward a measure that might make slavery and the slave trade more 
profitable than ever. 


Sir S. Lusurncton said he had always spoken and voted against the 
corn-laws and the timber duties, and he was ready to do so still, but 
he also remained unchanged in his determination to oppose every 
measure likely to contribute to the maintenance of slavery. He was 
as much attached to his party as any man living, but the measure to 
which ministers now called on them to assent, was one that would 
lower them in the face of Europe, that would degrade them in the 
eycs of their own people, and it was one for which there existed no 
necessity. ‘The right hon. gentleman entered into some statistical de- 
tails, to show that an abundant supply of sugar might confidently be 
looked for from our East and West Indian possessions. That free 
jabour would ultimately destroy slave labour, he did not entertain the 
shadow of a doubt ; but it would be impossible at present for our own 
colonists to compete with the slave owners of Cuba. ‘To the argument 
that slave grown cotton and tobacco were largely imported, the right 
hon. gentleman replied by saying that he was a bad argucr who would 
say because circumstances compelled them to take some articles the 
produce of slave labour, that therefore they should forbear from doing 
the good which was within their power. Asa matter of mere policy, 
the measure of ministers was questionable. By reducing the duty on 
sugar, might not the Brazilian planters be tempted to abandon the eul- 
tivation of cotton for that of sugar? Yet of how much more importance 


Was it not to our manufacturing interests to be secure of a supply of 
cotton, without being wholly dependent for it on the United States op 


a t 
America? ; 


Mr. Ewart rose at about a quarter before twelve, and was met by 
loud cries from the tories of ‘* Divide!’ and other marks of impatience. 
After vainly endeavouring for a few minutes to obtain silence, the 
hon. gentleman moved the adjournment of the debate, which was 
agrecd to. 

3 Monday, May 10. 
| | ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. Ewart said the people of this country would enter into no 
questions about the motives of government, but would judge of the 
measures on their own merits. The only consideration with them 
was, whether such measures were conducive to good government. 
What was to be the substitute for the measure before the house ? 
Would Sir R. Peel propose a property tax? The hon. member then 
adverted to the distinction drawn by government between sugar, the 
produce of slave labour and that produced by free labour—the one 
having a duty of 42s. the ewt. imposed upon it, the other a duty only 
of 36s. The cry of protection with which they had beert assailed was 
utterly at variance with the intcrests of the public. The same cry was 
raised 30 or 40 years ago on the part. of the West Indian interests, 
when it was proposed to admit forcign cotton into the market of Great 
Britain.” Had the attempt succeeded where would ~have been our 
cotton manutacture, the wonder and envy of the world? ‘The longer 
monopolies were maintained the less able would monopolists be to mect a 


vigorous opposition from commerce in otlter parts of the world. 

_ But he was aware that on the present occasion they would have to encounter the 
interested opposition, not only of the West Indian and East Indian bodies, but that 
they would also have to struggle with the far more formidable phantom of an anti- 
Slavery opposition. He had always been anxious, when the question of the sugar 


duties was before the house, to draw, if ; | sea 
labour, and adverse to slave labour, | possible, some distinction favourable to free . 


The most age 
vineed him that such a distinction w SH eature reflection, however, had cone 


as impossible, . 
tion could act on such a principle. The Misamneien  potntalleanlbe yt hn pe Bae 


" L al commere 
on, whatever might be the nature of individual opinions, A re costes aa hes 
ound who, from conscientious motives, would refuse 


to use articles whi 
produce of a certain species of labour; but such reasoning could ten be | ial © 
nations, He also entertained the tirmest conviction that if free labour were 's mitted 


into fair competition with slave labour it would prevail in eve 
Commerce was the only effectual way of putting an end to slavery, Part of the world. 


Sir G. J. Hearucors spoke against the proposed measures of 
vernment, and declared that the spirit of resistance to any change of 
the corn-laws, but especially of an 8s. duty, was more determined than 
he had ever seen it on any former occasion. 


Mr. Lascetxxs declared his concurrence in the general principles of 
free trade, but looked upon the present movement as a party one, 
adopted for the purpose of forcing back the whigs to office. It was 
necessary, however, to place some restrictions on the application of the 
principle. For the sake of example to other nations, it would be most 
unwise to interrupt the experiment now going on in the West Indies. 
Instead of reducing the duty on foreign sugar, it would be wiser to re- 
duce the duties on colonial produce. : 


Mr. Grote after briefly alluding to the speech of the member for 
Lincoln, said, 

I wish, sir, in a few words to express my accordance with the renecral scheme proposed 
by her Majesty’s government for the ——e of additional revenue during the present 
year by a revision of our tariff, and by the ightening of duties simply differential and 
protective. Ithink that the proposition which has been made to us for supplying the 
existing deficiency in the revenue by a new arrangement of our commercial system, in- 
stead of the imposition of additional taxes on the people, is a wise, an advisable, and a 
comprehensive proposition, Evenif there were no pressing exigencies arising out of 
en ill supplied treasury—if we had at this momenta surplus instead of a deficiency—LI 
should still hold that a reduction of these duties, which are simply protective and difs 
ferential, and which enhance the cost of living in England without enriching the public 
purse, was aduty which we owed to the country. But when I find the same course of 
conduct recommended by considerations of immediate urgency—when I discover-that 
the same amended tariff, which is calculated to enlarge our commerce, and to extend 
our means of giving employment to the people, may also be made to relieve them from 
the necessity of new positive parvarone over and above the heavy burdens which they 
now endure—I must say that I entertain the fullest satisfaction and the most entire 
conviction in supporting the project which has been laid before us by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and by the noble lord, the Secretary for the Colonies. 

The three subjects to which attention was called in the budget were 
corn, sugar and timber—the same general modes of reasoning were 
applicable to all three—the purpose of legislation with respect to them 
ought*to be, to place within the reach of the consumer, the best, the 
cheapest and the most constant supplies. The charges it was neces- 
sary to fix upon them to meet the expenditure of government, it ought 
to be the object of the legislature to reduceto aminimum. ‘This he was 
aware was not the sense of the ministerial project. Ile wished it was. 
He knew the principle of protection was still retained, which, in re- 
gard to the consumer, was a direct negation of protection. He 
thought the trade in corn ought to be perfectly free. This, the mea- 
sure of government did not aim at. 

Bnt it does aim at procuring, and it does in reality procure, a most serious and ime 

yrtant amelioration in the present condition of things.  Itconverts the corn trade, which 
is now distinguished from all other trades by its extreme irrecularity and its enormous 
fluctuations, into a steady, regular, and calculable proceeding. We shall no longer 
be exposed to those sudden and unforseen demands for large importations of foreign 
grain which so fatally derange the ordinary habits of trade, and so greatly aggravate 
the dangers of our monetary system. 

‘The hon. member took the same view of the sugarduty. It was an 
amelioration of the present system, but still maintained the principle 
of protection. It left a differential duty of 50 per cent. 

I observe, sir, that those who concur in the views of the noble lord opposite (the 
member for Liverpool) adopt two lines of argument which seem to me inconsistent 
oneywith the other, First, they treat the proposition of the Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer as one which threatens the colonies with ruin, by the extensive consumption 
which it will occasion of foreign slave grown sugar, Next, they take the present 
price of colonial sugar, and of foreign sugar, at the proposed rates of duty, and they 
make out that the fall of price will be so insignifleant as to yield no additional revenue 
worth mentioning to the Exchequer, Either of these two arguments may stand singly, 
but they cannot both stand together, 

On the objection raised against the ministerial plan, that it would 
encourage slavery in the Brazils and Cuba, he said, 

Do they propose to declare all the products of slave labour tainted, and to forbid 
them as abominations of which it is not permitted underany cirenmstances to partake, 
just as certain descriptions of food are peremptorily interdicted in many countries by 
religious precept? Sir, I do not find that any person proposes this; even my honoure 
able friend the member for the ‘Tower Hainlets disclaimed any such proposition on 
Mriday evening last. But, sir, unless gentlemen are prepared to maintain this propos 
sition, they abandon the moral ground of the question—they ean no loner take their stand 
upon the dignity of a moraland conscientious scruple—they cannot beallowed to reason 
upon the moral view of the question up to a certain point, and then to turn theirbacks 
upon it when they find inconveniences thickening sround them—they cannot be al- 
lowed to rate the stain arising from slave manipulation at some fixed sum, such as one 
penny or twopence per pound, and nothing more, So long is gentlemen encourage 
the introduction of slave-grown sugar and slave-grown tobacco, Tsay that Lam only 
following their example when I treat this question as oneof prudence and publie cone 
venience, and not of any peremptory moral obligation, Ido submit that the burden 
and inconvenience which our present system luthets upon our own population is ine 
comparably greater than the preventive etfect which we produce, as regards sugar cule 
tivation in the Brazils. By persevering in our present system of exclusion, | cannot 
perceive that we stand the least chance of extinguishing slavery in the countries now 
under discussion, By a judicious relaxation in that system, it 1s at least possible that 
something in that way maybedone. Weeannotact upon Brazil by force,and we must, 
therefore, have recourse to persuasion, It might be possible by a well-arranged come 
mercial treaty with Brazil to obtain from that government more efiective precautions 
against the importation of slaves from Africa than any which are now in force, But 
this will be thoroughly out-of the question, so long as we deliberately and systematie 
cally exclude their products, And if sueh condition as this can be obtained by 
ainicable negotiation, we shall have done more to lessen the evils of slavery than can 
be accomplished by persisting for a century in the system of exelusion, | 

fter dwelling upon this point at some length, aun insisting upon 
the importance to ourselves, aud to the world of diffusing abroad a 
spirit of friendly reciprocity in regard to commercial interchange, Mr. 
Grote thus concluded a very cloquent speech. , 

I trust that gentleman opposite who take so eager ane vehe:nont a part oe oe 
proposed alteration of the stigay duties, will at least compete ee et of : eo Sa 
which they are imposing upon the constumners of sugar for the peace - private as 
terests. The ageregate constunption of stgar last year was someting rite above 
140,000 tons, ecual to near $00 000 ,000.D5, weieht, One penny per pound upon 
400,000, 0001Ds. i equal to 1,600,G00/, sterling, Al this isa tax paid by the country im 
addition to the large sum which finds ifs way to the coffers of the state, foi ihe simple 
purpose of protection, and the artificial enhancement of price, ee “poy = of 
the duties, is certainly far more than one penny per pound, 1 do subrait what koe mere 
statement of these enormous figures ought to Hake gentlemen piutse before they insist 
upon maintaining a protective duty of more than fifty per eent, It was only a few 


days since, sir, that I presented a petition 1! favour of a revision of our commereial , 


tariff, signed by a large mumber of capital, extensive, iunncl intellivent merchants of 
Loudon, I amhappy to think that in supporting the present propositions of the Chane 
cellor of the Sachenter, Iam contributiag something to carry into effect the general 
prayer of that petition, and to forward the large commereial iuterests of that constitue 
ency whom I have the honour to represent, belies ing, ies I do most sincerely, that 
their interests coincide on this occasion w ith those of the great body of the people, as 
well in enlarging our forcign commerce as 1 lowering the price of the main articles 
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of domestic consumption, and avoiding the _—— for raising new public burdens 
—I] lend a cheerful and hearty support to the proposition laid before us by the govern- 
ment (hear, hear). 

Mr. Coravnown referred to the declaration made last year by the 
President of the Board of Trade, that the sugar question was taken 
out of the general principle of free trade by the special circumstance 
of our West Indian colonies, and of the experiment in progress there. 
The ents now used for the ministerial measure were pretty 
much those which, forty years ago, the members for Liverpool em- 
ployed for the continuance of the slave trade. There was a deficiency, 
no doubt in the finances ; but the remedy which the people desired 
was not the admission of slaye-grown sugar, but the substitution of 
other ministers, who would be better managers of their affairs. So 
strong was that fecling, that at the recent contest for Nottingham, 
Mr. Larpent was obliged to throw his ‘Treasury friends overboard, and 
advertise himself as having no connexion with them. An adequate 
supply (and a consequently reasonable price) of sugar might fairly be 
expected from our own possessions, without any of the measures now 
in discussion. But the government, in order to offer this commodity 
to the people a fraction ofa farthing per pound cheaper, now proposed 
to buy it from the Cuban planter, who avowedly acted on the system 
of importing male slaves only, of so working them as to obtain the 
quickest return from their sinews, and of replacing them by fresh 
recruits as fast as they were killed off by excessive labour. It was 
pucrile to talk of a free trade competition between the Cuban_planter 
so aided and the planter of the emancipated West Indices. ‘The mar- 
kets, against which this joint blow was aimed, were the market of the 
East Indies, which takes five millions of your produce, the market of 
the West Indies, which takes four, and the market of British North 
America, which takes three: and in compensation for all these, the 
government offered the market of Brazil! ‘This was the first time it had 
been attempted te-employ the principles of commerce as the instru- 
ments of party. And at what moment did ministers make this novel 
attempt? At the moment when they were paralized by their unpo- 
pularity from carrying any one public measure. ‘That was the moment 
selected by them to throw up their caps for free trade. 

Mr. Grea hoped that as the Reform Bill, when framed coniprehen- 
sively, had effected all the minor measures which, when separately 
proposed, had been rejected by parliament. so this large measure of 
free trade would be adopted by the people of England in all those 
particulars which had previously failed to obtain their acceptance. 
There was a close connexion, he conceived, between the corn and the 
sugar questions ; for the possessign of necessaries was a preliminary 
to the command of luxuries. It was indispensable, therefore, to in- 
crease the supply of corn by an alteration in the corn-laws. 


Mr. WALTER, after adverting to the vast expenditure incurred by 


this country for the suppression of slavery, exposed the insufficiency 


of the remedy now proposed. ‘The quantity of saccharine matter in 
the sugar of Cuba and Brazil was so much greater than in the sugar 
of the British colonics, that the latter article would be superseded. 
A noble lord had done him the honour on Friday to mention the late 
Nottingham election in very courteous terms. Whether the feeling 
manifested at that clection had influenced the government he would 
not venture to pronounce, but this he would say, that it was a fecling 
which ought to influence doth sides of the house. 


Lord Francis Ecerton would not detain the IIouse on the subject 
of the financial deficiency, because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself had presented no data which could lead to the belief that it 
would have been made up by the adoption of his budget. It was no 
sufficient defence, that the conservatives had acquiesced in the ex- 
penses incurred by the government. Certainly, when pressing emer- 
gencies occurred, the conservatives did not think it their duty to 
employ themselves in cavilling about the causes. of the crisis rather 
than in supplying its exigency. It had been held out that a relicf 
was to be afforded to the labouring poor. Upon the calculations of- 
fered, this boasted relicf would amount to about 2d. a head per an- 
num. But the effect of the measure upon the traftie in slaves would 
be of far more serious anjount. Without being a fanatic or a pharisee, 
aman might well hesitdé#to follow the bidding of the noble lord on 
such a subject and at such atime. On the principle of the govern- 
ment, the West Indian would be entitled to say, remove from me the 
restriction by which you forbid me from employing slave labour. 


Mr. Lanovucuenr said if he could conceive that the whole question 
before the House and the motive which would actuate the decision of 
the House upon it could be put, as the noble lord who had just sat 
down had stated, in this shape —that being agreed upon the great com- 
mercial and financial difficulties that existed, and upon the course that 
ought to be pursued, the only difficulty was this, namely, were there 
not special circumstances with regard to the sugar trade which should 
exempt it from the principles which were allowed to be just and ne- 
cessary as applied to other branches of commerce and industry in this 
country !—if, he said, he could believe that that was the state of the 
question at this moment, he should feel, he would not say entire indiffer- 
ence, but certainly comparative indifference, with regard to the decision 
the louse might come to. When, however, he saw the advocates of 
protected interests resolved to admit of no compromise, butte stand 
together that they might by union save their own ARGO! A he 
looked with great anxiety to the coming vote of the House. In reply 

.to the taunt thrown at the whigs, that they had been great and noisy 
advocates of free trade when out of office, but silent on that topic 


‘when in power, he referred to the glad assistance given by the whigs 


to Mr. Hluskisson, in his measures of commercial reform, and to the 
alteration in timber dutics, attempted by Lord Althorp, and at which 
Sir RK. Peel and his friends had aimed a fatal blow, by insisting upon 
the necessity for inquiry before a committee up-stairs. He said a 
government was only justified by solemn necessity in proposing 
changes without bringing them toa successful issue. Such a necessity, 
however, now existed. 

We owned that he was a strong party man—that he was anxious by all fair and 
honest means to keep the party to which he was attached in power; but he solemnly 
declared, that so strong was his conviction of the necessity of a thorough commercial 
referm in the present condition and prospects of the empire, that it would be the 
happiest day of his life if he could see that reform effected, even to these by whom 
he was politically hostile fcheers!, Were they now in office, and introduced such 
measures as were now brought forward, he should give the tories a support as sincere 


and earnest as that which he now gave tojthe friends to whom he was attached by 
every personal and political tie, 3 


He defended government from the accusations serene so unwarrant- 
ably against them. ner had not, as had been alleged, taken the 
several great interests involved by surprise. His own speech delivered 
last year, and quoted against him, precluded him, as was admitted by 
Sir R. Peel, from no one of the steps he was now taking. No later 
than last night fifteen petitions were presented from Jamaica and other 
West Indian islands, stating that the parties were sure government 
was about to alter the sugar duties. To all deputations which had 
waited upon him, he had refused to pledge himself to any course. In 
1839, Mr. Poulett ‘Thompson, then president of the board of trade, 
speaking of the sugar duties, had said, 

Ile admitted that it was a matter of very great importance, and was one which would 
be forced upon the attention of the country within a short period. In the first place, this 
was a matter which would force itself upon the attention of the government as con- 
nected with the treaty with the Brazils. ‘The present treaty was only of a temporary 
character, and would expire in 1842: and if we enter into fres 1relations with that impor- 
tant state, this subject must necessarily be considered. I he exports to that country were 
upwards of 4,00,0000/. a year of British manufactures. This was the most important 
trade that we catried on With any part of the world with the exception of the United 
States. The produce of the Brazils was almost entirely confined to sugar and coffee, 
and when we come to the period when the treaty was about to expire, this subject 
must force itself upon the attention of the house, The other branch of the subject 
would also receive a matter of deep importance and consideration, viz. the short sup. 
ply of colonial sugar. : 

Mr. ‘Thompson concluded, by saying, 

It was important that they should look at this question—that they should regard the 
different guterests that would be involved by blinking the consideration of it even fora 
time. But he was satisfied that it must be forced upon the attention of the government 
and the legislature, if not by the wants of the people of this country, at any rate by the 
treaty with the Brazils: and he trusted that it would be met fairly, and the difficulty 
dealt with in the way that @ matter of such importance deserved, when it was ripe for 
consideration, : 

The propriety of an alteration of system with reference to the 
interests of the consumer and the revenue was then noticed. The 
differential duty was nearly fifty per cent., and from a table of aver- 
aves drawn for the ten years from 1830 to 1840 inclusive, 1t appeared 
that the consumptign. was regulated by price, in a remarkable degree, 
but with one exesption, 1835, a year of cheap bread and of ver 
general employntént. In 1829, Mr. Huskisson had stated his belief 
that two-thirds of the poorer consumers of coffee drank it without 
sugar, and then the price of sugar was lower than at the present 
moment [cheers]. Ife was perfectly satisfied that if ministers were 
allowed to go into committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be ablé to show that his calculations were not over-rated, but ex- 
tremely moderate. The calculations as to the amount of colonial 
sugar to be expected next year varied from 242,000 to 260,000 tons. 
But he had no doubt a very large supply would come from the East 
Indies. 

What was the nature of the sugar from the East Indies? It was itselfa great sugar- 
consuming country, and only sent away what it could not consume. The growers 
were attracted by the high price in England, and if that price fell, the supply from the 
East Indies was at once stopped. Not so the West Indies; the planters must export 
every pound of sugar they produced. He was convinced that, merely as a matter of 
trade, as far as respected the grower and the consumer, the best course was to put the 
duty upon a sound footing—to give that reasonable and moderate protection which the 
circumstances of the ease required, but not to lure by monypoly and extravagant pro- 
tection, which never could atford permanent advantage. cease : 

The hon. member defended government from the objections raised 
to the friends of the anti-slavery cause. 

Large quantities of British manufactures were imported into the Brazils, and how 
were they paid for? By Brazilian produce—principally sugar, the growth of slave 
labour. True it was, the sugar was not consuned in Great Britain ; but it was refined 
in bond, and then exported by us to foreign countries. Where, then, was the differ. 
ence? Whether we consumed the sugar at home, or exported it to the Continent, it 
was still the produce of slave labour; and to take it at all was to encourage the slave 
trade, The present system, indeed, crippled and cramped our own export of manufac- 
tures to Brazil, and almost threatened the extinction of the trade ; but it did not the 
less operate as an encouragement to slave labour; it damaged ourselves without benes 
fiting the negro, 

Mr. Labouchere dwelt upon this topic at some length, and cited the 
opinion of Mr. Grant in 1829. | 

“On the subject of opening the trade for foreign sugar, it was said we should be 
opening new sources for the encouragement of the slave trade. ‘The amount of such 
encoursgement (if encouragement it could be called) to the foreign slave trade, would 
thus be small indeed; for these foreign sugars could not enter our markets until our 
sugar came to amuch higher price than it could ordinarily be expected to arrive at. 
And, in faet, without reference to these contingencies, we are at this moment as 
completely encouraging the slave trade as we could be supposed to be under the pro- 
posed plan, ‘Take the Brazils, for example; the exports of last year to the Brazils, 
of our manufactures, amounted to £3,800,000. Against that exportation we had to 
place our returns of Brazilian commodities, which amounted only to £1,380,000, 
making a ditference of £2,500,000, which in great part was paid by the Brazils in 
sugar carried in British ships to foreign Europe. In fine, my plain proposition is, 
that it will give improvement to the comforts of society in this country. I likewise 
believe it will confer benefits on other states, and instead of diminishing it will im- 
prove our revenne,”’ 

Ife pointed out the comparative importance of our colonial and 
forcign trades—in the first our exports were £16,700,000, in the last 
they amounted to £21,600,000. Brazils especially was important— 
not to be judged of by simple amount of exports. ‘The treaty with 
that country was near’ expiration, and the people and the legislature 


of the Brazils had been much annoyed by our prohibitory restrictions. 
On all hands a change was neccessary. 


He was not prepared now to despond, but did not despair of the future progress of 
this question, Ife was disposed to appreciate highly the advantages possessed by this 
great country; he knew its important situation: he knew its ataoaal wealth d its 
superiority in other respeets to other countries; but the time was come w 
was one of those commerefal and financial crises Which sometimes occur 
affairs of nations, and which, if Wiscly used, led to the greatest good and pro 
incalculable benefits [eheers]. The name of Mr. Huskisson had been frequently 1 
in that debate. Mr. Huskisson, fortunately for this country, was in the counsels of 
the crown upon one of those great occasions, and in the face of parliament and of 
great interests, not as a mere partisan [cheers], he had produced a great reform, and, 
supported and encouraged by the country, he had carried his plans into effect in spite 
of the use of all the means best calenlated to thwart him. The greatest revolution in 
the commercial state of the country since the time of Mr, Iluskisson, he was cone 
vineed, had now arrived; he was satisticd that, in many respects, it was of a like 
nature, and the only choice left was to adapt our laws to the altered state of cireum- 
stances, or to suffer the greatest possible inconvenience and mischief [cheers], He 
Was sure that in many points of our commercial and financial arrangements great 
changes were desirable, or that some of the most important portions of our commerce 
would leave our shores, He sawon every side theintluence of most important forei 
rivals? and we were becoming less able year by year to compete with them, and - 
felt this so strongly, that it would be his duty to propose several chan es; and if the 
house should agree to the present resolution, he would feel it inewmbent on him to 
eall + attention to many things which it would be most important to reconsider 
floud cheers]. ; : 

He deprecated Jegislating by piecemeal on these ‘questions. The 
whole system must be dealt with as a whole. A crisis had arrived in 
the affairs of this country, when, if they acted at all, they must act 


boldly. The honourable member concluded. 

This question was no longer confined to the discussion of political economists in 
their own chambers, but it was a subject the discussion of which was gradual] 
spreading itself through the country, and upon which a spirit of inquiry was abro 
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which would not be easily satisfied. Let them come to what decision they might, let 
them refase to go into the question, as they might, they would not set this spiritat rest 
(hear, head. The . le, of Bagiaed, re the burdens which were imposed upon 
them with pati it t a ould no longer do so if they conceived that they were so 
imposed forthe purposebf uiidaly favouring particular classes, instead of for the purpose 
of maintaining the honour and we of this country (hear. hear]. He conceived that 
the course/*Which the House would adopt on this occasion would be that which was 
favourable towatds the country at large. For himself he could only say that he felt 
that it had been the duty of the government to bring this question before the House. 
He believed that the necessity for providing for the finances of the country, and the 
discovery that their views were favoured by the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, and the fact that they had, after mature consideration, completely satisfied 


» themselves of the truth of the opinion which they had formed—an opinion which was 


founded not in prejudice and error, but injustice and reason—had rendered it an act 
of duty on the part of the government, to the House and to the country, to bring this 
matter forward. What decision the House might arrive at was not for him to antici- 
pate; but he was certain that though the government might not triumph now, yet 
that there was that soundness and justice in the principles which they advocated, that 


,their ultimate success must be certain (loud cheers]. 


"Mr. GiapsTonE said he was not there to dispute the general _princi- 

les of free trade, he wished to confine himself to the particular sub- 
ject before the house, which was that of the sugar duties. His argu- 
ment was, that with an imperceptible benefit to the consumer, and a 
creat disadvantage to the producer, the government was about to 
abandon its course of resistance against slavery and the slave trade. 
The abatement hel” out was ls. 6d. in the ewt. What comfort would 
that be to the weaver of Bolton? The single pound of sugar would 
not be one farthing cheaper! There was every prospect, from the es- 
timates of competcht judges, that the next ycar’s importation of sugar 
from our own possessions would be so plentiful as to supply the whole 
public in this country at moderate prices: and if so, there was an end 
of that argument about humanity to our own people which was set up 
to countervail the argument of humanity to the slaves. Before the ex- 


tirpation of slavery, sugar was at a lower price than any which was / 


now promised by ministers ; yet the people consented to incur a higher 
price, rather than continue a system which they abhorred. It did 
not follow, because we sought to exclude slave-grown sugar, that we 
should exclude all other slave-grown produce; for the severity of la- 
bour which made slavery so horrible was peculiar to sugar. Coffee, 
for instance, was cultivated by much lighter toil, even by that of wo- 
men and children. So, as to the sugar refinery; that refinery did not 
encourage the slave trade, because it opened no fresh demand for su- 
gar. The proposed duties were, moreover, unfair, even upon the pro- 
tessed principle of ministers themselves. Ministers professed to preserve 
acertain protecting duty upon sugar produced by free labour ; but by fix- 
ing the duty without regard to the superior quality of the Cuban su- 
gars, they had practically placed the sugar of our own colonics under 
a disadvantage instead of a protection. Mr. O’Conneii had given 
notice of a motion in committee for admitting only such of the foreign 
sugars as should be grown by free labour; but that was impracticable, 
because directly opposed to treaty. ‘lhe noble lord had talked of in- 
fluencing the Brazilian government to a mitigation of their slavery ; 
but, when the present measure should once have passed, his means of 
influence would have slipped from under him. The statement just 
made about the effect of the change proposed by Mr. Grant was an er- 
roneous one, for that change would still have left the duties in such a 
proportion to each other that the foreign sugar could not have come 
into competition with the colonial. At this very time the forcign 
slave trade was a monster consuming on an average 1,000 human lives 
a day; but even if humanity were to be put out of the question, let 
not this country expose herself to the scorn of now abandoning a prin 
ciple which she had asserted so loftily, and paid for so dearly, not 
only in sterling millions, but in human life and human blood. The 
noble lord had taken credit to his own party for exclusive humanity. 
If that were the case, their guilt was so much the greater in deserting 
the cause of humanity now. Ie could not conceive the motive which 
had induced the ministers to submit this measure to the house, unless 
it were that infatuation which was often found attendant on laxity of 
principle. : 

At the close of Mr. GLApstonu’s specch, the debate was adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday, Earl Firzwit11aM gave notice of an important petition 
for repeal of the corn laws, which he should present on the next even- 
ing from Leeds. He should not enter into the subject then, but 
should wait till the proceedings in the House of Commons were brought 
under their lordships’ notice. 


Lord Asunurton observed that ifthey were to wait till the bills founded 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s new project came before the 
House of Lords, he believed they would never have an opportunity of 
discussing the subject at all. This led Lord Fitzwilliam to make a 
sarcastic sally upon Lord Asburton’s inconsistency :— 

_He recollected the noble lord, backed by the merchants, bankers, and traders of the 
city of London, raising his voice against what he very properly called a monstrous 
proposition ; for monstrous it was, and monstrous it would still be called by every 
man who hada particle of commercial blood in his veins [hear, hear, and laughter}. 
But he was afraid that every drop of commercial blood had oozed from the noble lord, 
since he had changed his character from that of a merchant and a liberal politician to 

eat landowner and an aristocrat (hear, hear, and laughter]. 


ae Fitzwilliam showed the advance of.sound opinion in the in- 
eof the minority in the House of Lords: when he first brought 
e question forward, he knew that the number of his supporters would 
be so small, that he would not divide; next year 25 Peers voted with 
him; last year he had 42 votes; and at the present moment*he believed 
he could reckon upon a number between 50 and 60. 


Lord Asunurton said, he was not the only person who had changed his 
Opinions: in 1815, when he voted for raising the duty on_corn imported 
m time of peace above 60s., probably to 80s., one person who now 
advocates repeal of the corn Taws, would not be content with less 
than 120s. He certainly did not approve of the sweeping protection 
afforded in 1828; and in twenty-five years his opinions might have 
varied : whose had not? | 

On Friday Earl Firzwiii1am presented a petition from Leeds for 
the repeal of the corn-laws, with 25,000 signatures. A desultory con- 
Yersation followed, when 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
noble earl, he thought it too bad that any one who ventured to support the repeal of 
these laws should repeat this system of vituperation against the landed interests upon 
every occasion (hear, hear]. if the noble earl thought that the reduction of the duties 
61 corn would produce no effect upon the reduction of rents, he thought that he shou'd 


at least suppose that the minds of other men were as much enlightened upon that 
point as his own, and he might suppose that they had some other motives (hear, hear] 


a « 


‘buted to them upon other occasions—the 
- it was said the 


in desiring the continuance of the outing laws besides those which had been attri- 
€ 


ir ee : 
enjoyed under these laws. ean ae ady in te which 
noble earl 


sion of the landed interests under these laws—if the landed inte Sts, as 
said, were debtors to the community on the score of these 7 ne 
. ese laws, he might venture to 

compliment the noble earl, as far as this question went, that he at least debto 
to as large an amount as other noble lords who sat on that side of the hans to aes 
the noble earl addressed himself. But whether noble lords Were debtors ty. t ‘a th | 
rest of the public on account of the existence of these laws, he thust ga that h : ed 
with those who said that these laws were not maintained for the or hr of hotel 
up high rents, and putting increased returns into the pockets of noble lords, heat the 
they had been supported for the purpose of giving protection to agriculture, and to 
render this country independent, in respect to its subsistence, of its relations with all 
other countries and parts of the world; and it was. perfectly true, as had been stated 
that that had been the policy of England for centuries, sometimes by one mode of ro. 
ceeding, and sometimes by another—sometimes by the prohibition of the introduction 
of corn when it should be in this country above a certain price, as at the period of the 
peace in 1815, and at other times by encouraging agriculture by giving a bounty. The 
measure which had been introduced in the year 1828 was one whieh had been sup. 

orted ever since, or at least to which he had given his support (hear, hear], and he 
iad urged their lordships more than once to-continue these laws until they should have 
succeeded in procuring the subsistence of the country upon the produce of the country 
itself. ‘That was the object for which the present laws were supported, and not the 
dirty object which was imputed to noble lords on that side of the House [cheers], 
which he must say was too bad, that their desire was to obtain large rents [hear, hear, 
hear], It was true, as it had been said, that there was not a country in Europe in 
which a corn law did not exist. If the existing laws were repealed, and the new 
system which was proposed were adopted—if corn were drawn from Russia and other + 
parts of the world—results of the most serious nature -to this country would be proe 
duced [hear, hear], Had the House never heard of the heavy duties imposed upon the 
export of corn from some of those countries during the late war (hear, hear]? Had 
they not in evidence before one of their committees a correspondence between some 
of those countries and the merchants of Dantzic, from which it appeared that the 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The debate in the House of Commons on the ministerial project 
of commercial and financial reform, was again adjourned last night. 
Mr. Macaulay, Sir G. Clerk, Mr. Ward, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Charles Wood, Mr. Goulburn, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Irving 
were tbe speakers. We shall give their speeches in our next num- 
ber. It 1s expected that ministers will be defeated by a majority 
of about 21, and that they intend dissolving parliament. ‘Two 
hundred and thirty-three petitions against church-rates were pre- 
sented last evening. 


| CHURCH RATES, 

In the House of Commons last night, after the presentation of nu- 
merous petitions by several honourable members, 

Mr. Eastuore moved for leave to bring in a bill to abolish church- 
rates. He was quite aware of the inconvenience that would arise from 
any interference with the debate which was adjourned last night, and 
he was most anxious not to offer any such interference ; but after the 
number of petitions that had been presented, and the excitement that 
prevailed in the country, whatever his reluctance might be, he thought 
the House would admit that it was impossible that he could consist- 
ently postpone his motion. Ile trusted, therefore, that the House 
would allow him to introduce his bill, and in such case he proposed 
not to go into the subject at all on the present occasion, but to take 
the debate upon the second reading. He therefore moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for abolishing church-rates, and tor making other pro- 
vision for the erection of churches and chapels in England and Wales. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

Lord Joun Russet said he understood the hon. member to state 
that this was a bill for abolishing church-rates, and making other pro- 
vision for the erection of churches. If this were the case, he should 
have no obje¢tion to the bill being laid on the table, and to see what 
the other provisions were ; if they were not satisfactory, he should 
certainly vote against the sccond reading [hear, hear]. 

Dr. Nricuowu said he thought this was not a proper moment for the 
introduction of a bill of so much importance ; the law of the land had 
been ascertained by the decision of the Court of Exchequer; and 
therefore his hon. friend was not justified in introducing, without 
giving any reason for it, a bill to change the law of the land. Should 
such a bill be introduced, he should be ready to discuss it; but on the 
present occasion he should move an amendment, that the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate be now read [hear, hear]. 

Sir R. H. Ineuis seconded the amendment, observing that he could 
not agree with the noble lord as tu the expediency, under any circun- 
stances, of abolishing church-rates [hear, hear}. 

Mr. Eastuors had not expected such an opposition to his motion. 
He was sure that the opposition he met with would be viewed in the 
country with much dissatisfaction. He was very anxious that he 
should not interfere with the expected business of the house, but met 
in the way he had been, he would press the « juestion to a division. | 

Lord Joun Russerr—If the House had acceded to the peapenients 


of the hon. member he would have willingly agreed, but as an objection -~ 


had been taken to the motion, he trusted the hon. member would not 
stand in the way of the House proceeding with the adjourned debate. 

Mr. Htme had hoped there would have been no opposition to the 
introduction of the bill. He would advise his hon. friend not to divide 
the House upon the question, but bring it forward at a fitter oppor- 
tunity—to submit to one more disappointment on the present occa- 
sion, and to withdray.his motion. . 

Mr. Eastuopr trusted the house would believe that he was exceed. 
ingly reluctant to press any motiof’against the sense of the house, 
he felt that he should be neglecting his duty, and compromising t 
interest of the numerous petitioners who had intrusted their cause to 
his hands, if in withdrawing his motion he did not entreat that au 
early day might be fixed tor bringing forward the question. On 
Tuesday next there were several notices on the paper which would 
take precedence of his; but he would, in withdrawing the notice, give 


notice that on that day fortnight he should bring it forward aga. 


The motion was then withdrawa. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We respectfully request our country friends, in all possible cases, to give 
their orders to the news agents in their respective localities; where this 
is impracticable, the better way is to send the amount of subscription 
(26s. per annum) by post-office order, direct’ to the office, which will 
secure the regular transmission of the paper to their address. > 

‘‘J. Humphreys,” “J. H.” and ‘ Opifex,’” are declined with thanks. 
They have partly mistaken our sentiments. 

‘¢ Joseph Crosfield’s” hint shall be attended to as soon as possible. 

‘* An Old Non. Con. Minister’”’ lays us a for his kindness. 

..... He urges upon us the performance of a duty for the neglect of which 
We think dissenting ministers arc responsible. His other remarks are 
inapplicable. 

‘‘ Nemo” next weck, if possible. 
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The Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1841. 


Tuk two scctions of the aristocracy, the ms and the outs, are de- 
bating now how much the poor man shall pay to the landlords for 
every loaf he eats—that is, what sum he shall pay at all events for 
leave to buy his corn at the cheapest market, and so far as the 
exclusives are concerned, they will be ready enough to settle as 
large an exaction as they can hope to carry. The real question 
between the two parties will be how much they can impose, and be 
safe. ‘Their anxiety is not for the people, but for “ their own 
order.” ‘The whole system, owing to the laws having been made 
by “ hereditary wisdom” instead of the wisdom of experience and 
of equal justice, is one of antagonism, not of national or domestic 
oneness, ‘This was forcibly illustrated on the evening the budget 
was stated, when the chancellor, having intimated a proposal to 
diminish the license-fee for permission to buy the best timber at the 
best market—that is to say, the tax on Baltic timber, Mr. Aaron 
Chapman “ feared the change would destroy the Canada timber 
trade, and by consequence, THE SHIPPING TRADE OF THE 
COUNTRY!” 

England has only to emancipate her colonics, and establish 
free trade, sweep away the excise and customs, and impose 
& property and income tax, to become wealthy and happy. 
The thing to be done is obvious, the influence arrayed against it 
enormous, and the people are without representation. 

The colonies are the aristocrats’ warrens, they are preserved as colo- 
nies for that reason; if they were emancipated into nations, they would 
be friends and customers, but they would no longer supply governor- 
ships, ey governorships, registrarships, receiverships, and a count- 
Jess number of other appointments for our young sucklings—the rela- 
tions acknowledged and unacknowledged of our “ noble” rulers, 
nor would they need our army and navy to protect them at our 
expense, but for the profit of our disinterested, self-devoting, noble, 

and gencrous tribunes of the poor. ‘True it is, that those colonies, 

thriving and growing into maturity, would, induced by the 
natural, and therefore powerful tie of a common language, 
become excellent customers, giving us wealth and support as the 
American states have done, and would have done, to an immense 
extent beyond their present dealings, but for the absurd prohibitory 
and fiscal laws made by our aristocracy. But then the few, the 
privileged few, would have been injured, as they fancy, for their 

ounger children not being fastened upon the many, must have 

een educated to useful pursuits, instead of the destructive business 
of the army and navy, and the exacting business of the church and 


_ ( the government. 


We are anxious to see what the “league” will say to this 
gga to give them anything or nothing, just as my Lord 
ohn, and the other lord, who always, he says, “ reserved his 
opinion upon the main question,” may yet think fit to translate the 
thing. 

It is dangerous for any man, however clever, to skate over cracked 
ice, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be sure that the 
very sensible use he made of the taunt against monopolies brought by 
Commodore Napier from the “barbarian” Mehemet Ali, will be borne 
in mind by the people, tojudge him and his party, and the class generally. 
It would be in vain, he said, to press upon other nations a liberal 
line of policy; if this country were to sx up prohibitions under 
the name of protection, they would retort, “* We hear what you 
say, and we see what you do”—a safer test cannot be applied—* by 
their fruats ye shall know them.” 

We thank him for going to a book which we fear our pious law- 
makers have not yet sufficiently reduced to practice. Dissenters 
may surely now have some hope of justice; and the people some 
ground—if language has the same meaning in the House of Com- 
mons it has out, (which, however, some doubt)—for trusting that men 
will shortly be represented, and not men of property only. Yet 
fears will creep in upon us, for we see what he proposes to do as 
well as hear what he says—he condemns the monopolies, yet he 
only propases to scrape and whitewash them,—to what extent at the 
time we write this has not been made known. 


Since the preceding was written, the ministers have proposed 8s. 


asa fixed duty. This is better than a sliding scale, yet it is but a 
choice of evils; the country was prepared for much more, and the 
08 would have carried the uclisian of the corn-law much more 
readily than a mere re-adjustment of the imposition. But the whigs 


have never trusted = people, their policy has been to use them’ 
and they have been used up. 

We amit a fixed scale is a step a-head, and we would take that 
step a-head; but it is one thing to fight for a principle, and another 
to strive to raise enthusiasm when you offer a diminution only of 
injustice. Men will not be, and cannot be, made enthusiastic for 
compounding injustice, | ter ge when the acceptance of a small 
instalment postpones indefinitely the remainder of their right. 

Even those who are anxious for the measure cannot but feel that 
the ministry have used it merely as a chess board move, to postpone 
the loss of the game. Their friends on the hustings will not be able 
to use it with effect; but for the abolition they would have been 
zealous, and upon the whole successful, because they would have 
been argumentatively strong: that would have postponed organic 
change, the ministerial measure will not. ne 

We shall petition, and urge others to do so, because it is right ; 
but dissenters will do so with the remembrance of the resolution of. 
the House of Commons, that the Thorogood oppression should not* 
be repeated, and with a knowledge that Mr. Baines is now in the 
Sixth Month of his imprisonment, and that the ministry have done 
nothing to carry that resolution into effect. = 
Why should ‘dissenters make sacrifices for the ministry ? ; 
W ‘it they pledge themselves to carry out the resolution of their 
own House of Commons? ‘Time was when a resolution of the 
House of Commons was of some affirmative value. 


WE “PAUSE FOR A REPLY.” 


T11z Ministers of the Crown, overborne by a powerful section of 
their own order, and oe themselves on the eve of being un- 
ceremoniously pushed from place, deignat last to turn to the people 
—the people, at whose prayers, in the zenith of their power they 
snapped their fingers, and whose burdens they are, at this moment, 
proposing to augment. “Come to our help,” say they, “and we will 
consider the propriety of giving you a moderate fixed duty on corn. 
Will the nation answer? “Aye! will they,” says the Mornin 
Chronicle, “and the response will be heard in thunder ;” for whict 
“thunder,” Ministers propose to wait with becoming patience until 
after Whitsuntide. oe 

The national explosion they anticipate, and even solicit, will turn 
out, we strongly suspect, buta poor, trumpery artificial one of their 
own making—mimic thunder—no elemental outburst—not the 
necessitated flashing forth of enthusiasm, which can no longer be 
pent up—but crackling sparks merely, ground out of well-plied 
machinery—a plaything resemblance of an awful phenomenon. 

Should the event prove our suspicion to be well founded, and the 
ministerial plan to retain office utterly fail, loud and bitter will be 
their exclamations against the political < ages of the people—loud 
and bitter—but not, we presume to think, just. A strange notion 
our aristocratic rulers seem to have of human nature. According 
to them, nothing lies nearer the surface, than the springs of human 
conduct. Judged of by their system of philosophy, a nation’s en- 
thusiasm is at a nation’s command—they have only to say “let us 
be enthusiastic” and straightway they will fall into ecstasies.— 

We rejoice, for the dignity of our species, that the idea is false, 
not only destitute of truth, but even of its semblance. What! a 
pores thunder, at the bidding of every political juggler who has 
a selfish purpose to serve—we will not believe it. They whe think 
so, never saw the heart of man, never talked face to face with sin- 
cerity ; and, conversant only with aristocratic modes of thought and 
habits of feeling, fancy the soul of a great nation to be hollow as a 
drum, made to vibrate and rattle under the stroke of the clumsiest 
drummer. 

If the people’s response be such as the Morning Chronicle n- 
dicts, it must be the natural utterance of a nation’s faith—it will be 
a spontaneous shout, the correct enunciation of which would be, 
“Here, in this announcement of ministers, we find a TRUTH—a 
great, entire, trust-worthy truth—a principle to be struggled for in 
earnest—not a semblance, but a solid reality—not proposed to 
answer a party purpose, but to promote the welfare of a wronged 
and suffering people.” A shout that meant less than this would be 
ridiculous—unutterably absurd. A national shout meaning less 
than this, our countrymen, we take it, will never send up to 
the heavens. ‘They are not children, neither are they in their 
dotage. : 

Looking at all the circumstances, we incline to the opinion that 
the faith of the nation will not be just this. Doubtless, they may be 
wrong. A moderate fixed duty on corn and a very partial gqual- 
isation of import duties, conjoined with an increase of our pie 
enormous expenditure, and a continuance of a system of taxa 
by which industry is burdened but not protected whilst property 
is protected but not burdened, may be for ought we can tell, a pro- 
posal that ought to take a people’s heart. Indifference to it on their 
part may argue a profound ignorance of what is necessary for their 
own well-being. About this we shall not dispute now. ‘Just thus 
much only we wish to say—that on the whole, we do not imagine 
the proposal will captivate the nation. We suspect on the contrary, 
that after having fairly looked at it, their practical « response” will 
be “This is not the great truth for which our next battle with aris 
tocracy is to be fought.” 

Should it happen, however, that the soundness and worth of the 
ministerial “ principle” are recognised by the people, we think there 
is some danger lest a notion—a false one of course,—should be 
entertained, that the proposition has not been made to them tn 
earnest(—that, could ministers by means of this and a similar decla- 
ration on the matter of church-rates, secure a “ working majority ” 
in the next Parliament, they would not be very hard upon their 
brother aristocrats—but that having, to save their consistency, sent 
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up measures from the House of Commons, pared down to meet aris- 
tocratic prejudices, =~ would not reluctantly abandon them upon 
their rejection by the House of Peers. People may, we repeat, sus- 
pect that the sudden movement is but a feit. It is possible the 
may call to mind that one of these ministers declared the Reform Bi 
to have been purposely framed soas to givean ascendency tothe landed 
interest, that another characterised the conduct of any government 
who should make such a proposal, as nothing less than “ mad,” and 
that most of them have viel against even inquiring into the sub- 
ject. Some will perhaps ~— the recollection of these matters 
with the fact, that silence the most profound was preserved by 
ministers on this question during the whole session, until two un- 
expected majorities against them fearfully endangered their official 
“sxistence—and, it may be, will argue, that what was opposed until 
needed to save a place, will, when place is saved, be thrown away as 
«9 sucked orange.” 

One thing we may venture to affirm with a full conviction of its 
cértainty. If the “ measure” and the “ men” deserve a nation’s con- 
fidence, they will have it. It will be given them with no niggard 
hand. Whatever little indisposition there may besin‘them to trust 
their rulers is the result of being often deceived, not a natural de- 
fect. Far more inclined they are to forgive and to believe, than to 
harbour revenge and cherish doubt. Buta nation like Britain is 
conscious of its own dignity. It will not suffer itself to be the dupe 


of ever shifting and varied tricks. “Tis not altogether safe to play 
with its thunder. 


OFFICIAL ASSIGNEES. 


CourT OF BANKRUPTCY, April 30.—In the course of the proceedings to- 
day in the case of Barber, pawnbroker and silversmith in the Walworth- 
road, Mr. Commissioner MERIVALE took the opportunity of strongly impres- 
sing upon all creditors’ assignecs not only the duty, but the positive obliga- 
tion, which was placed upon them of carefully examining the accounts of the 
official assignees, especially at the time of the audit—a duty which it was the 
greatest of all mistakes to suppose it was the design of the legislature to re- 
move or lighten by the appointment of official assignees, to act together 
with the assignees to be chosen by the creditors, but not in any respect to 
supersede them, or render their office superfluous. It was true that by the 
act of parliament under which the present court was constituted the estate 
was vested in the official assignee solely, whose sole duty it consequently 
was to possess and receive the same; but it was no less true that the same 
act had especially reserved to the creditors’ assignees the right and the obli- 
gation, exclusively of the official assignee, of appointing and removing the 

solicitor, and directing the time or manner of effecting the sale of the pro- 
perty—duties which it was quite obvious involved in themselves the respon- 
sibility of keeping a constant eye on the receipt and transmission of the 
property, and of ascertaining from time to time the amount of the balances. 
Creditors’ assignees, in short, were bound as trustees to exercise every pos- 
sible vigilance for the benefit of their co-creditors, and the larger the power 
of the assignees over the collection and investment of the estate, the more 
necessary was it that their accounts should be most rigorously investigated 
by those whom the body of creditors had elected to watch their interests. 
On the other hand, with regard to the duty of the court to superintend its 
own officers, although the act did not in language give to the commissioners 
anything more than a power of revision of the accounts of the official as- 
signees, without expressly directing the time and mode of their interference, 
it had hitherto been the opinion of the learned commissioners, and he still 
continued to hold, that it was the duty of the commissioners (and which he 
hoped he was himself not chargeable with having neglected) to see that the 
accounts of the official assignees were correctly kept. As the calamities which 
had occurred appeared to create a very unfavourable impression in this respect, 
as well as that first noticed, he felt it necessary to repeat these observations, 
which he hoped might go forth to the public, in order to act as a caution to 
assignees on other estates, as well as on that immediately under his notice, 
and as a corrective to a misapprehension with regard to the actual state of 
the law on the subject, which he feared was very general, and was, in many 
instances, steended with baneful consequences. 


This, considering the circumstances which had recently transpired, 
is not a very fitting time to be rebuking, or needlessly admonishing 
creditors’ assignees, or straining out obligations upon them. 

The statement that, “the law had vested the estate in the official 
assignee solely, whose sole duty it consequently was to possess and 
receive the same,” repels all the other reasoning. 

How, when the official assignee is solely entitled to receive and 
hold the estate, can the creditors’ assignees prevent him making off 
with it, if he is so inclined? Ave they to go hourly, daily, weekly, 
or monthly, and say to him, “Sir, he us your books ?” and, if 
they did, whatthen? If he is a rogue, will he produce books that 
will convict himself? or are creditors’ assignees to go hourly, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, to the commissioner, to have him sworn to the 
truth of the accounts, and then go to the bank of England, and sce, 
that what he represents is borne out? and if they did, would the 
bank furnish copies of his accounts from day to day? 
~ The obligation is not imposed by law, and, if it were, it would be 
an obligation which the creditors assignees could not effectually 
work out. | | 
When oranges are sucked dry they are in most cases thrown 
aside. Not so did the “new-court” bill deal with the creditors’ 
assignees. Having given them to the official assignees to be 
sucked out of what they knew, as to the best mode of realizing 
the property in their several trades, it retains them as targets to 

e shot at in case of litigation, so that they may indemnify 
the official assignee, the messenger, and the commissioner. Al- 
though the property belongs .to the creditors’ assignees as trustees 
for the aaah of creditors, the “new court” law refused them 
the power, though chosen by their co-cestui que trusts, to take charge 
of the a however desirous their co-creditors may be to 
entrust them, rather than unknown officials; but that power is, as 
we have seen, entrusted to one over whom neither the creditors or 
creditors’ assignees have any effectual check. 

The learned commissioner ought to have said in substance this :— 
“ We (the commissioners), who receive a good salary, and have very 
little to do, ought to have met together, and decided on an effectual 


ee | 


plan for looking after the men, to whom such an enormous amount 
of property is confided. The law made a mistake in creating official 
assignees, but as the same law willed us into being with £1500 a 
year each, and we took the office, 


! we must make it work as well as 
wecan. We ought in every case, to haverequiredthe official assignees 
to furnish us witha copy of the property sheet rendered by the b 


rupt. By entering them in one book, we could with little trouble com 

scen in each case from the nature of the property how long it was 

right to grant for realizing it, and by the aid of a diary we could 

have summoned the assignees at a reasonable time, and have seey 
that the money was in the bankers, and made all safe. But we 
have slept upon our post, and allowed official assignees to become 
paramount, and the ——, has happened. We feel we have 
no right to reproach you, creditors’ assignees, now that the steed ig 
stolen, for not having bolted the stable-door, which we ought ta 
have fastened.” 

‘Instead of this, the creditors’ assignees are exhorted to ex~ 
traordinary diligence in examining the accounts, but we do not 
hear that it has been thought necessary to order th: official assig- 
nees to deliver their accounts to the creditors’ assignees with a copy 
of the property sheet, three or four days before they are called upon. 
to audit: creditors’ assignees are still to go to the audit meeting, 
examine accounts they have not before seen, and sign them as being 
correct. 

We have indicated with every feeling of respect, what the 
learned commissioner should have said, as it contains in substance, 
what he and his brethren have left undone, that they might easily do, 
and what they do or allow to be done less efficiently than it might be 
done. After having given his admonition to the assignees, the learned 
commissioner proves the truth of what we say, he holds, he says, 
“that it is the duty of the commissioners to see the accounts of the 
official assignees are properly kept.” Here we presume the com- 
missioner meant that it is the duty of the commissioners to see that 
the money is safe. His expression is that, “the accounts are pro~ 
eae 4 kept;” but it is one thing to see that the accounts are properly 

ept, and another that the money is safe. If the language is to be 
taken literally it is a duty of little value. Good book-keeping with- 
out honest purse-keeping, is but neat roguery. We take the com- 
missioner, however, to mean that he is to watch the honesty of the 
official assignee, but we hold it is impossible that that should be 
done effectually if the man intends to be a rogue. 

Put the case thus—a stock worth many thousands is sold, and 
the official assignee receives the money, must the creditors’ assig- 
nees attend him to receive every sum, and walk him off to the ban 
and see it paid in? 

If not, whatis to prevent him from steaming off with that and 
many other thousands from other estates, having previously pre- 
pared himself for being an “ absentee”? 

We agree with the commissioner, that it is the duty of the commis- 
sioners to watch the fund as far as they can, and we ask himif it is 
not law when a man takes a valuable consideration for the discharge of 
a duty that he shall be held responsible for the consequences resulting 
from his neglect ofthat duty ? Ifthis beso, and wedo not think the com- 
missioner will deny it to fe law, it would be difficult with his decla- 
ration of what is the duty of commissioners, to absolve those who 
have neglected that duty, and who have allowed two of the official 
assignees—their own officers, torun away with something like 70,000/. 
from makinge-it good. 


But judges are not judged by the same rules as other trustees 
nor do they judge official assignees by the same rules. 

Mr. Commissioner Williams says 70002 is but a trifle—it would 
not amount to a fraction upon all the different estates! It would 
scem that Mr. Clarke’s “frisk” with 70004 after Mr. Abbott's 
debauch with more than 7 times 7 is considered a trifle, as we hear na 
more of that “unfortunate gentleman ” (Mr. Clarke), or his sureties. 
If this logic of Mr. Commissioner Williams about fractionsis held tobe 
sound, we presume there would benogreat harm in running away with 
all the funds of the Insolvent Court and a much larger share of the 
funds of the Bankrupt Court. 

The official funds received under the fiats, it is admitted, do not 
bear the expense of the official assignees and of the new, and, 
except the commissioncrs, uscless establishment; but the creditors’ 
assignees were found to have preserved the funds so well that the 
official assignees could collect upwards of two millions under the old 
commissions, because the creditors’ assignees were found upon the 
whole to have been careful of the charge delegated to them as trustees. 

The new “bees” have been enabled to maintain themselves out 
of the stores they found carefully preserved in the old hives ; they 
had not been ‘'ivided under some of the lists of the commissioners, 
with the rapidity which the eleventh list compelled ; but it is mani- 
fest the creditors’ assignees took care of the fund, or it could not 
have been received by the new bevy. Mr P. J ohnson tells us that 
if it had not been for this fund the new court would not have been 
able to maintain itself. 

If the creditors’ assignees, then, had not been sound and faith- 
ful, and the creditors judicious in their choice, the funds would 
have been Abbottized. | 

The only case that the new men could make out against the old 
system, was that contained in the shout they made when they found 
the treasure. But they ded find it, it was there—the “ Abbott” had 
not seized it, nor had the “Clarke” said grace over it; but the new 
men sct up a cry against the creditors’ assignees and the bankers- 

They ought to haveset it up against the then commissioners, who 
had only to have summoned the assignees, as was the practice of 
the eleventh list, composed, with others, of Mr. Montague and Mr. 
Meggison, the latter having uniformly kept a diary, and being as 
regular in his summonses as the almanac. Phat list of commissioners 
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required reasons for retaining any fund undistributed. They re- 
uired to see the fund was in the bank. They fixed a time when 
the circumstances stated might fairly lead to the expectation that 


the fund would become divisible, and they required that the 


money should be put into exchequer bills; and they summoned 
again when the time granted expired. If the other commissioners 
had acted in the same way, though they were as the present com- 
missioners are, administering a bad system, there would have been 
little of the fund left undistributed. 

The very. fact of the official assignees having blown their own 

trumpets so loudly for having discovered the funds by an expurgatory 
oath, no-very difficult process in its application, shows that if the com- 
missioners had done their duty under the old system and the new, 
‘the fund would have been more quickly distributed under the old, 
‘and possibly have been preserved under the new; but the official 
assignees were not entitled to any merit in this; the commissioners 
summoned and administered the oath, and all the official assignees 
did was to stand by, receive checks for the balances, and deduct a 
per centage for doing so. When thcy had done this, and collected 
‘the outstanding assets, they got upon the house-tops, and blew a 
trumpet, and cried, “ Know all men, that we have RECOVERED 
upwards of two millions.” Just as well might a new trustee, when 
he received a fund from the old trustee, and transferred it from the 
former banker to a new one, tell his cestui-que trust that he had 
recovered the fund. Change the word “recovered” into the word 
“received,” and you then have the whole of the official assignees’ 
merits. 

Mr. Commissioner Merivale may be assured of this, that the 
public are not so much mistaken with regard to the state of the law 
as he supposes. It is known thet trustees are only responsible for 
the funds they receive. ‘They, that is, the creditors’ assignees, are, 
in bankruptey, prohibited by law from receiving them; and the 
learned commissioner would Lave some difficulty in persuading the 
lord chancellor, even if Sir John Cross should take such a view, 
that the creditors’ assignees, who are prohibited from receiving the 
money, should be responsible for the official assignee, whom the 
law appoints as the possessor and receiver of the estate, whether 
creditors like it or not. 

Under the old system there were always two or three creditors’ 
assignees, and we know that it scarcely eedene that two rogues 
are chosen together, but here it is put into the ey of one man, 
and into his exclusive power to collect the whole of hundreds of 
estates, and to do with them as he pleases. 

It is a pity to see a commissioner so clear-sighted and sound as 


‘this commissioner is known to be, seeking to sustain a bad system 


because it has been brought into being. 

The better way would have been to have owned the truth, that 
Lord Brougham has endeavoured to do too much, and instead of 
improving the lawand giving the creditors the power of sel{f-protec- 
tion, leaving to them the consequences if they neglected to do so, 


has undertaken to do for them what they can best do for themselves. - 


SUMMARY. 

The greatest excitement pervades both town and country this 
week in consequence of the commercial and financial reform_an- 
nounced by ministers a few days since. On Friday evening Lord 
John Russell stated to the House of Commons the amount of duty 
on corn, which the cabinet had resolved to adopt. A fixed duty of 
8s. per quarter on wheat, ds. per quarter on rye, 4s. 6d. on barley, 
and Js. dad. on oats is proposed. The announcement was responded 
to by loud and indignant shouts from the opposition benches. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington has declared his 
disapprobation of the recent ministerial move. 

The House of Commons engaged in earnest debate on Friday 
upon the motion of Lord John Russell, “that the speaker do now 
leave the chair.” The discussion has run very much, as far as the 
Opposition is coneerued.into the West Indian channel. Lord John’s 
speech was a great eflort. He is convinced at last that industry 
has rights which have been too long withheld. He speaks on be- 
half of a suficring country against powerful monopolizing interests. 
We fear he has yielded too late, and too reluctantly, to take “ the 
ecpe ” with him. Two years ago, these measures would have 
ealed all divisions, and enthroned our rulers in thé hearts of the 
Vast majority of the nation. Mr. Grote’s speech is worthy of peru- 
sal—full of sound philosophy and manly sentiment, lucidly and vi- 
gorously expressed. May Labouchere also distinguished himself by 
his speech on Monday evening. 

The news from China is unsatisfactory. There seems every pro- 
bability that a third settlement will be necessary. | 

A rumour is afloat that the President steam-ship had made Bar- 
badoes in a dismantled state, but with her crew and passengers all 
safe. | 
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Iler Majesty will hold a levee this day, and a drawing-room on the 
2tstinst., to celebrate her Majesty's birth-day; and another on the 


Hep Majesty the Queen gives a grand state ball on Friday, the 14th 
inst.sat Buckingham Palace. 


‘ . sy . “ye = B \ “ar 
Captain Elliott has returned from China, and Col. Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger has gone out by the overland mail of this month as envoy, to 
supersede hun. | | : 
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GENERAL POLITICS. 
FOREIGN. 


Cuina.—There is little news from China this month, and that little 
is not of a favourable description. An unexpected delay has taken 
place.in carrying into effect the preliminary arrangements concluded 
between Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary and the Chinese imperial com. 
missioner; the blockade is not raised, and trade continues suspended, 
Our intelligence reaches to the 12th of February. The reason most 
generally assigned for the delay is, that it is necessary to await the 
Emperor’s approval and confirmation of the arrangements of Keshen 
before the same can be acted upon. It is doubtful whether his Ma. 
jesty’s reply has arrived, but there are rumours that such is the case, 
and that he is very much enraged at the presumptuous proceedings of 
the British, and the yielding disposition of his commissioner, and O- 
sitively declares that Hong Kong shall not be given up. It is added 
that he does not object to paying the compensation stipulated. ‘This 
information can, however, only be regarded as a mere report; and 
though some difficulty may possibly be experienced before everything 
is finally arranged, it does not seem by any means likely that the Em- 
peror has already been so foolhardy as to reject terms which, to say 
the least, were as favourable as he could in reason have expected to 
obtain. There is a further rumour that a new commissioner is on his 
way to supersede Keshen, and that warlike preparations are makin 
at Canton. Since this news arrived, Lord John Russell has state 
that government was dissatisfied with the arrangement of Captain El. 
liot, and has recalled him, and sent Sir Henry Pottinger to act as ple- 
nipotentiary. He also mentioned that the convention had not been 
ratified, which may be fortunate, as better terms may be compelled 
upon the refusal of such inadequate concessions. 


Tux Lrvant.—Accounts received from Candia recently, confirm the 
existence of the most dcterminéd spirit of opposition to the govern- 
ment of the Sultan amongst the insurgent Greek population, who have 
for the most part sent their wives and children to Greece—proposing 
to fight to the last extremity by themselves. The principal cause of 
this desperate resolution appears to be their hopelessness of redress of 
the grievances and abuses inflicted by the government of Mchemet Ali, 
inflicted in the collection of the imposts, all which are continued una- 
bated under the rule of the Sultan. It is understood that Russian 
agents are busy amongst the insurgents, and that English influence, on 
the contrary, has been exerted throughout the island to repress the 
spirit of the movement, and to uphold the power of the Sultan. It is, 
however, believed here by those who understand the peculiar facilities 
of defence which the island possesses, and who know the determined 
feclings and habits of the insurgent islanders, that it would require 
20,000 Turkish troops to subdue them thoroughly, and keep them in 
subjection to the Porte. Lord Palmerston has appointed Colonel 
Hodges to return to Alexandria to finish the negotiations, because 
Colonel Hodges is to the last degree obnoxious to Mehemet Ali, whom 
he insulted as much as Lord Ponsonby’s heart could desire. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ky METROPOLITAN. 


Court.or Banxkruptcy.—Our readers will, no doubt, recollect 
that some time since we presented them with extracts from the report 
of the commissioners who were appointed to inquire into the propriety 
of assimilating the practice in the Court of Bankruptcy, and that for 
the relief of insolvent debtors. We have given portions of the evidence 
bearing upon that subject : but in consequence of the recent defalcations 
in the accounts of two of the official assignees in the former court, we 
have been informed, upon the best authority, that the Lord Chancellor 
has issued a commission to inquire into the particular practice of. the 
Court of Bankruptcy, especially with reference to the mode of superin- 
tending the accounts of the official assignees by the learned commissioners. 
The commissioners who have been appointed to conduct the inquiry 
on the present oecasion are, we believe, Sir Joun Cross, Sir Grorar 
Rosr, Mr. Horsery PaAtmer, Mr. Crawrorp, and BensAmin Hawes, 
Kisq., M.P., and it is to be entered upon forthwith.—London Papers. 
—|[ Fiddle de dee.—The error has not been in the mode of keeping the 
accounts, but in the not keeping the cash, how is it possible, whilst 
they absurdly force a trustee upon the ereditors, whom they do not 
choose, to prevent that one man from receiving 10, 20, or £50,000, 
seeing that he represents many estates, and absconding with it imme- 
diately —it is of nouse to put impossible duties upon the commissioners 
~—there must be trust in human affairs—the law should leave the par- 
tics interested to choose there own trustecs, giving an easy remedy 
for any breach. We refer to our observations in another column, for 
what the commissioners might do. ] 


_ The twenty-second report of the committee on public petitions has 
just been printed, with an account of the petitions sent in from the 
27th January to the 30th April. We extract some of the largest 
figures :—The petitions against Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill, 
and in favour of Lord Morpcth’s Parliamentary Voter’s Bill, amount 
to 500, with 362,881 signatures; for Lord Stanley’s bill and against 
Lord Morpcth’s, 53 petitions, 39,296 signatures ; simply against Lord 
Stanley’s bill, 80 petitions, 355,043 signatures; for the bill, 66 peti- 
tions, 101,467 signatures; against Lord Morpeth’s bill, 1 petition, 
1,910 signatures ; in favour of it, 10 petitions, 99,152 signatures.—For 
Church-extension, 750 petitions, 40,888 signatures; for abolition of 
church patronage in Scotland, 290 petitions, 125,037 signatures ; for 
abolition of church-rates, 369 petitions, 38,139 signatures ; against 
further grants to Maynooth College, 126 petitions, 47,739 signatures.— 
For Repeal of the Corn-laws, 155 petitions, 80,050 signatures ; on the 
subject of the import duties, 63 petitions, 28,113 signatures.—On the 
subject of Socialism, 25 petitions, 10,309 signatures: on the subject of 
the Newport riots, 28 petitions, 34,954 signatures : for repeal of the 
Y oor-law mendment Act, 109 petitions, 35,987 signatures; for altera- 
tion oft, 77 petitions, 10,979 signatures : against the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, 248 petitions, $8,350 signatures ; for alterations of it, 258 
petitions, 58,740 sizifatures: for freedom of} religious instruction and 
attendance at places of worship, 39 petitions, 23,155 signatures ; in 
favour of the bill, 20 petitions, 246 signatures. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York has subscribed the munificent 
sum of 1,000/. to the fund for establishing new colonial bishoprics. 
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Died on Friday, at his house in Soho-square, Thomas Barnes, Esq., 
editor of the Times for the last twenty years. 
The directors of the New Zealand Company gave a dinner in the 
Clarendon, on Saturday last, to Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, their founder, 
and founder of the colonizing system which bears his name. Among 


the guests invited to meet him were Lord Eliot, Sir Hussey Vivian, © 


Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. H. G. Ward, and, oddly enough, Lord Howick! 
Lord Howick has hitherto been considered one of Mr. Wakefield's 
most inveterate antagonists ; and the last timd they appeared together 
before the public was in the committee on New Zealand, about a year 
ago, Lord Howick being a member and Mr. Wakefield a witness; and 
how they fought, the minutes of evidence testify. To add to the sur- 
prise of Saturday, allusion was made to some resolutions which Lord 
Howick has induced the select committee on South Australia to adopt 
—how the lovers of old systems will be astonished!—for still further 
yaising the price of land at the Adelaide settlement, with a view to its 
being raised in all the Australian colonies. —Speciator. 


The children of the National Schools of London were examined on 
Thursday, at the Mansion-house, before the Lord Mayor, the Bishop 
of London, &c. There was a dinner afterwards at the London Tavern, 
Sheritf Gibbs in the chair. ) 

It is reported that Lord Cardigan has received notice from the 
Horse Guards that he must take the earliest opportunity of selling out 
of the army. ‘The Sunday flogging affair has proved the last drop to 
the full cup of official endurance. 

When Lord Waldegrave arrived in the Queen's Bench, on Monday, 
he proceeded to the coffee-room of the prison. In the course of the 
evening Lady Waldegrave came in her carriage, and was immediately 
conducted to his domicile, but her ladyship was so disgusted with the 
gaze of the prisoners (who formed an avenue through which she had to 
pass), that she determined never to go within the prison again; in 
consequence of which Lord Waldegrave has the same 2 (over 
the lobby of the prison) as those occupied when Sir Francis Burdett 
was committed to the custody of the marshal. His lordship, since his 
imprisonment, has been very liberal tothe poordebtors. He hasanume- 
rous retinue about him, sees a good deal of company, and lives in excellent 
style. When Sir Francis was there he had a parole of honour between 
gates, which the Court of Queen’s Bench can grant, but the marshal 
(Mr. Chapman) has not the power himself to allow such lberty.— 
Times. 

TuE Recent’s Parx.—<A plan has been decided upon for throwing 
open to the public those parts of the Regent’s Park not already let or 
actually pledged. 

Active means are in progress for selecting a plot, at the eastern end 
of the metropolis, sufficiently extensive and in every way suitable to 
the purposes of a public park. 


Anti-corn-law meetings have been held and petitions got up in 
various parishes in the metropolis during the week. 


PROVINCIAL. 

The nomination of the candidates for the representation of the 
borough of Sandwich took place on Monday. Mr. Lindsay (conser- 
vative) was proposed by Mr. Mourilyan and seconded by Mr. G. 
Smith, Col. C. R. Fox, (whig) was’ proposed by M. Karney and sc- 
conded by Mr. Rolfe. The mayor declared the show of hands to be in 
favour of Mr. Lindsey, and a poll was demanded, for Colonel Fox. It 
took place yesterday, and the result was :— 

Wee Mets SOOT os cee een es 406 
re I es ig ks cas 360 
Majority for the tory .......... 46 


F. W. Knight, Esq., has accepted the invitation of a numerous body 
of electors, soliciting him to allow himself to be put in nomination for 
the representation of the western division of this county at the next 
election.— Worcester Journal. 


t 


Mr. Easthope, on Wednesday evening last, presented a petition 
from Leicester, for the abolition of the corn-laws with 11,832 signatures. 


On Monday week, a numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Stour- 
bridge, was held, to adopt a petition for the repeal of the corn and 
provision laws, and for arevision of the Commercial Code, Samuel Black- 
well, Esq., in the chair. The meeting was addressed by-the chairman, 
R. Scott, Esq., W. B. Collis, Esq., the Rev. J. Richards, A. Paterson, 
Messrs. Blurton, sen, and jun., John Collis, and W. Akroyd. 


A mecting took place at Liverpool on Thursday, on the subject of 
the corn-laws. Sir Joshua Walmsley took the chair on the occasion. 
The meeting was one of the largest ever held in Liverpool. 

Petitions for the abolition of the corn-laws, are now preparing for 
the following places in the West Riding of the county of York, namely, 
—Morley, Idle, Eccleshill, Old Mill, Eecleshill, Albion Mill, Eccles- 
hill, New Mill, Eccleshill, Alverthorpe, Bolton, Ossett, Mirfield, Bir- 
stal,; Windhill, Thornhill, Sutton, and those places in that neighbour- 
hood, and Morley. 


Mr. Acland, has been lecturing very successfully, during the last 
few days, against the corn-laws, at Berkhampstead, Tring, Iyvinghoe, 
Stony Stratford, and variousother places. 


Meetings for the abolition of the corn-laws have been held, and 
petitions adopted during the week, at Liverpool, Barking, Tooting, 
Dartiord, Uxbridge, Lewes, Lyme Regis, Plymouth, Stockport, Wol- 
verhampton, Gosport, Southampton, Poole, Eccles, Swaffham, Pudsey, 
Kendal, Hawick, Leith, Preston Pans, and several other places. 
Those at Liverpool and Stockport are spoken of as being of the most 
effective character, the enthusiasm manifested excceding anything 
previously exhibited. | 


It is expected that the Bolton and Preston railway will be opened 
as far as Chorley, in the month of October next. At present passen- 
B¢rs are conveyed from Bolton to Rawlinson-bridge, about two miles 
this side of Chorley ; and as there is only one line of rails put down, 
no more than a single engine is used. | 


lt has been decided by the Directors of the London and Brighton 
railway toopen 20 miles of that line from London to Hayward’s Heath, 


in June. The whole work will be completed and opened to the public 
in August. 


IRELAND. ; 


The Rev. Tresham Gregg, .a protestant clergyman, was brought 
before the magistrates at Dublin, on Tuesday last, for using threaten- 
ing language to, and very grossly abusing the prioress and nuns of 
George-hill convent. The case excited the most intense interest in the 
minds of the multitude, and the street where the police office is situate 
was densely crowded during the examination. The defendant wag 
required to enter into recognizances to answer the charge at the ses- 
sions; this he refused to do, and was ultimately committed for 
contempt of court. THis language to the bench was most violent and 
insulting. 


During the gale of Wednesday last, no less than eleven boats, laden 
with sea-weed, bound for this port, from Connemara, were lost, and, 
report says, the lives lost were fifteen.—Galway Advertiser. 


On Saturday night the 24th ult., some person set fire to, and totally 
consumed the extensive brewery and malt-house adjoining the property 
of Mr. M. Ellis, of Rathdrum, in the county of Wicklow,—a gentleman 
entitled to the respect of the surrounding population, both as a neigh- 
bour and an employer.—Last week a young man named Andrew 
Quinn, residing at Carrigeen, in this county, struck a man named 
Cahilf, in Quinn’s father’s employment, a blow with a hatchet on the 
head, of which he has since died. Quinn has absconded.—-Carlotg 
Sentinel. 


On Thursday se’nnight, a party of armed men attacked and broke the 
windows of John Egan’s house at Crimlon, Tipperary. ‘They fired two 
shots into the house, and the bullets lodged in the wall immediately 
over where his servant boy was sleeping at the time.—A threatening 
notice was posted on the chapels of Coolderry and Kilcoleman, 
threatening any person with death that would ask or pay money in 
advance for quarter ground.—On Monday a poor man named Doherty, 
between Timoney and Knock, was samneed upon by five men fiom 
behind a ditch, and severely beaten with stones; and on Tuesday 
another man was attacked in the same neighbourhood, and his skull 
severely fractured. No cause is assigned for cither outrage.—Tip- 
perary Constitution. 


Hurricanr.—On Saturday se’nnight, it blew a dreadful hurricane 
at Ballyshannon. <A great part of the beautiful new church was 
blown down. Several large trees were torn up; many cabins were 
razed to the ground, and larger houses unroofed. 


SCOTLAND. 


On Saturday, May 1, the Marquis of Breadalbane was installed as 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. His reception was in the 
highest degree enthusiastic and gratifying; and as it was also the oc- 
casion of the annual distribution of prizes, the attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen was very numerous. 


On Saturday last, Lord Dunfermline, late speaker of the House of 
Commons, was elected Dean of Faculty of the same university. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Fatat Rarway Accrpents.—On Tuesday morning a fatal accident 
happened on the York and North Midland Railway, to a boiler-cleaner 
named William Richardson, who foolishly attempted to spring upon 
one of the carriages whilst the train was passing, and missing his hold, 
fell between the rails, and the whole of the carriages passed over his 
body.—A fatal accident occurred last week on the London and Brighton 
Railroad, near Godstone, Surrey, to two young men, about 18 years of 
age, who were run over by one of the trains laden with earth, &c. 
One of them was killed on the spot; the other-had one ef his feet 
severed, and lies in a hopeless state. 3 


A fatal accident recently took place on the railway between Paisley 
and Glasgow. One’of the guards, named Barclay, was amusing 
himself cutting capers upon the roof of one of the carriages, with his 
back to the engine, which was moving with great rapidity, when. his 
head came so violently in contact with a bridge as to cause instanta- — 
neous death. : 


Dratus ny Drownina.—A seaman named John Griffiths was 
drowned on Thursday last in the Thames. Te was in a boat, ‘ pad- 
dling’ about the river, when it struck another one moored along 
side one of the ships in the tier of vessels off Horsely-down, and the 
deceased, who was standing on the seat athwart the boat, was pre- 
cipitated into the water. Several men put off to his assistance, but 
too late to render any, for the tide ran very strong at the time, and . 
carried him under the tier of shipping. He fs left a wife and three 
children.—On the afternoon of ‘Tuesday week a melancholy accident 
occurred on the river, between Hammersmith and Kew, which proved 
fatal to one, and nearly so to two other of the students belonging to 
the Royal College of Civil Engineers, at Putney. It appears that in 
the course of the forenoon three of the youths, whose names were 
Short, Scott, and Jones, without the knowledge of, the director, hired 
a small sailing-boat to go to Richmond. Having become tired of 
holding on the shect, they affixed the rope to the side of the boat, 
and, when off Mortlake, they were met by a sudden squall, and being 
unable to let go the sheet, the boat instantly upset. Scott and Jones 
were rescued in time to restore animation, but Short was quite dead. 


Suicrpr at Lonpon-nuipce.—On Friday afternoon, about half-past 
four o'clock, a dreadful act of suicide was committed at J ondon-bridge 
by a respectable young female; about 20 years of age. She had been 


observed pacing up 


and down the bridge for a short time previously in 


a state of great excitement, which attracte 
men, who watched her motions; but, 


dthe attention of the police- 
with singular rapidity and 


before they could reach to prevent her, she ascended the parapet, 
over the centre arch, and leaped into the river. In her descent she fell 
upon one of the starlings of the bridge, and from thence rebounded 
into the water. Two watermen immediately made to the spot, and 
succeeded in picking up the unfortunate girl, who was quite dead, 
the back part of her skull being completely smashed in. There were 
no marks upon any portion of her dress, or anything upon her person 
which might lead to herindentity. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


On Thursday last, John Fairburn, a waterman at the Alderman’s- 

stairs, Lower East Smithfield, accidentally fell backwards from a 

arge lying alongside the St. George steam packet company’s steam 
hip Jupiter, in the tier, into the water, and was drowned. 


A frightful event occurred at Adrianople last month. It is cus- 
tomary on the day of the Forty Martyrs, which, in the Greek calendar, 
falls on the 21st of March, for everybody to leave the town and walk 


through the adjoining oe in order to celebrate the return of © 
t 


spring. In order to repair to the place of general rendezvous, it was 
neces to cross the Marizza, but the stone bridge not being finished, 
the local authorities had caused a temporary wooden bridge to be 
thrown across the river for the accommodation of the pilgrims. The 
latter, however, wanted solidity, and gave way under the weight of 
the passengers, seventy-five of whom, mostly Grecks, fell into the 
river. All, with the exception of three, who could swim, were drowned 
in the presence of 25,000 spectators, who were unable to afford them 
any assistance. 


Me.ancnory Surpwrecx.—The wreck of a foreign vessel drifted on 
day weck into shore on Maherrow, named the Urania—a quantity 
of salted fish on board. The vessel contained five bodies in a state of 
decomposition. The name of Stillot is written on a shirt belonging to 
one of the unfortunate sufferers. Some papers are on board written in 
the Norwegian language. The cargo consisted of fish, which seemed 
to have been saved without salt. She is supposed to have been a Nor- 
wegian, going to some Roman-catholic country with fish in the Lent 
season. She is about 150 tons burden, of a beautiful build, seemed 
quite new, and copper fastened. It is thought she was upset at sea. 


Firrs.—Yesterday week a fire broke out on the premises of Mr. 
Heath, builder and carpenter, Acorn-strect, Bishopgate. The whole 
of the upper part of the various buildings was consumed, with the 
valuable stock of wood. The damage done is estimated at 1,000/,— 
On Wednesday last a fire broke out in the lower part of the premises 
of Mr. Burling, a marine-store dealer, Church-lane, Whitechapel. 
Mr. Burling, in his attempt to escape, had one thigh and both ankles 
broken; his wife also was much cut and bruised, and two of his chil- 
dren (boys, aged eight and thirteen years) were burned to death. The 

lace was not insured, and the family are left entirely destitute.—On 
ursday se’nnight a most destructive fire took place at the large 
woollen factory of Messrs. ‘I. and B. Butterworth, Oldham-street, 
Rochdale. Before the engines got to the ground the building was a 
somplete wreck. The damage is thought to exceed 30,000/. 


Suock1nG DEATH From Fire.—On Thursday se’nnight an aged lady 
named Abrahams, residing alone at Hulme, Manchester, was found 
lying upon the fire in her bedroom, with the greater part of her head, 
neck, and shoulders consumed, while her dress was in flames. It is 
supposed that she had been seized with a fit, and, in a state of insen- 
sibility, had fallen into the fire. : 


Woman BURNT To DeatH.—An inquest was held on Wednesday 
last, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on Ann oney, aged forty-three, who 
died in consequence of injuries received by haying set fire to her 
shawl whilst lighting a lucifer match. 


Inqursts.—An inquest was held on Thursday, at Stepney, on the 
body of Clara Nichol, aged nine years, who died from the effects of a 
fright—a youth a little older than herself having threatened to cut her 
throat.—Same day, two inquests were held in the London hospital ; 
one on the body of Samuel Heathfield, a brickmaker, who was suffo- 
cated whilst “ee > in a lime kiln—when discovered both his legs 
were burnt off. The other on the body of James Goodwin, adrayman, 
who fell under the fect of the horses and was trampled to death. 


A melancholy circumstance took place at Happisburgh, near Yar- 
mouth, last week. Two men were digging a well, and had imprudently 
got to a depth of 20 feet without any brickwork or other protection, 
when suddenly the earth caved in and completely filled the opening. 
The bodies were not recovered till the following day. One of the men 
has left a wife and six children. 


_ Fou. Air.—A labouring man named James Harsten was suffocated 
in a well near the church at Kensington on Wednesday last, owing to 
the accumulation of foul air at the bottom. , 


Dreavrut Occurrence at Greenock.—Monday weck Mr. Lo- 
duvic Grant, manager of the new cotton mill, was showing a party of 
gentlemen the magnificent water-wheel employed in propelling the 
machinery, when the cast side of the wheel-house gave way, and fell 
with a tremendous crash, and Mr. Grant and a mason were buried in 


the ruins. . 


SomNamBurism.—One of the pupils in a boarding-school at Tlolling- 
bourne, Kent, last week got out of bed in his sleep, opened his win- 
dow, and walked out. He fell a distance of 40 feet, and although not 
killed upon the spot, no hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


Execution 1n France.—The Courrier of Blois mentions the execu- 
tion of a young man named Gouin, who had becn condemned for the 
murder of a female. Everything was ready at seven o'clock, but an 
accident occurred which prolonged the mental agony of the culprit 
until twelve at noon; the executioner having broken the guillotine, 
and thus prevented the machine from working. 


At the Glasgow assizes, last week, Alexander Murray, lately butler 
in the service of Mr. Booth, was tried for pushing his wife into the 
sea with intent to drown her. ‘The prisoner in his defence said it was 
an accident. The jury found hinf Guilty, and he was sentenced to ten 
years transportation. | 


_ A formidable gang of burglars has been discovered and broken up 
in Lancashire. Their last exploit was the robbery of Mr. Shaw, near 
W en a and the attempted murder of his housekeeper, an account 
of which appeared in our last. It was this deed which led to their 


detection; and six of them, Packinson, Barber, Pennington, Ellis, 
Goodyear, and Woollaston, have been committed to take their trials 
for this and three other burglaries. 


, Surerps.—An elderly woman named Brodie, of Drumeldrie, in Scot- 
anc, destroyed herself on Saturday se’ennight by cutting her throat 
with a razor : 


- No cause can be assigned for the fatal act. 


On Tuesday se’nnight an attempt was made by Mr. Jenner, cotton- 
broker of Liverpool to take away the life of his two children, his wife, 
and it is feared his own. The unfortunate gentleman has allowed the 
recollection of past prosperity to prey greatly upon his spirits, and lat~ 
terly even to affect his mind. So much was this the case, that in a fit 
of despair, he discharged a pistol at one of his children, which unhap- 
pily took effect, and the poor boy isno more. He almost at the same 
time discharged another at his wife, the contents of which lodged in 
her head. He then endeavoured to bring his other boy to him, by 
speaking in the most affectionate terms to him; but the poor fellow 
was too terrified to do so, and immediately fied from the house, and 
gave the alarm to the police, who took his father into custody, where 
he now remains. Mr. Jenner gave himself into the possession of the 
police in the most quiet manner, and a double-barreled pistol was taken 
from him, and another was found at the back of the house. [Mrs, 
Jenner is since dead. | : 


Em1cration.—The Prince George, Captain Friend, a vessel of about 
65¢ tons burden, sailéd from Cowes on the 16th inst., with nearly 3. . 
emigrants for Canada. We understand they were chiefly from Lord 
Portman’s estates.—Brigton Gazette. 


A monument to Lord Collingwood is about to be erected at Tyne- 
mouth. It will stand on a pedestal forty feet high, and the top of the 
firure will be seventy fect from the ground. 


The committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
have, (through their highly esteemed coadjutor, Joseph Sturge,) pre- 
sented an address, signed by the venerable Thomas Clarkson, to the 
President of the United States, urging the utter extinction of slavery, 
and its sister abomination, the infernal slave trade; appealing to every 
principle of moral and religious duty, they call upon him to use *‘ those 
high powers with which he is invested to bring it to a peaceful and 
speedy close.”’ 


A short time since the workmen of Messrs. W. and J. Stubbs, file 
and tool manufacturers, at Warrington, raised a subscription amongst 
themselves, and purchased two massive silver gilt cups for presenta- 
tion to their employers, ‘they having, (to use the men’s own words) 
invariably acted with the strictest sense of justice, combined with a 
boundless liberality towards their workmen.”’ A valuable illustration 
this, of the influence of kindness and liberality on the moral character 
of the working classes. 


The steamer, President, cost 80,0007.; engines, 450 horse power; 
2,100 tons. Several at Cork held shares. ‘The commander, Lieut. 
Roberts, R.N., is a married man, with five children who reside in 
London ; he is a native of the county of Cork, and was distinguished 
by putting an end to the slave-trade in a portion of the west of Africa, 
where he commanded a brig-of-war. 


The public should be on their guard against a large circulation of 
half guilder pieces of Demerara in London, the size of Which is nearly 
that of the fourpenny piece, whilst the value scarcely exceeds three 
pence. <A large quantity of threepenny picces are also in circulation, 
which, like the former, are liable to be mistaken for the fourpenny 
pieces. 


Anything written upon the envelope of petitions to parliament be- 
yond the direction and the word ‘ Petition’’ will bring them within 
the regulations applied to letters, as in the case of newspapers. Any 
letter, therefore, to the member into whose hands a petition is in- 
trusted, should be sent separately, or the whole will be charged for by 
weight, as with other things. 


The workmen, in excavating part of the site of the new Exchange, 
have found several Roman antiquities. Among them are a wall and 
pedestal, articles of pottery ware, glass and glass vessels, lamps, coins, 
stiles and tablets for writing, and a strigel, such as had been used in 
the baths of Pompcii. 


AMFERICANISMS.—* Gentlemen of the jury,’’ said the judge, * in this 
casc, the counsel at both sides are quite unintelligible, the evidence 
of the witnesses is quite incredible, and plaintiff and defendant are 
such bad characters, that it is quite indifferent to me which way you 
give your verdict.’-—The Americans can afford to joke about high- 
priced bread :—‘* If bread continues to rise as it has done, the bakers 
expect to do without yeast.”” This would be but a sorry joke in this 
country. 


Carlyle says, ‘*A man willing to work, and unable to find work, is 
perhaps the saddest sight that fortune’s inequalities exhibit under the 
sun.” 

A CHINESE MAP OF THE worLp.—A tolerable idea of the advanced 
state of Chinese geography may be gathered from a glance at a map 
of the world produced by them. It is two feet wide by three and a 
half high, and is almost covered with China! In the left-hand corner, 
at the top, is a sea three inches square, in which are delineated, as 
islands, and of very small size, Europe, England, France, Holland, 
Portugal, and Africa! Tolland is as larg@ as all the rest, and Africa 
not so big as the top of one’s little finger. The northern frontier is 
Nussia, very large. 7 

Cuvuxcn Porrrics.—In Dick's Linlithgow Advertiser for the present 
month, there appears an advertisement by an unmarried gentleman 
desirous of a partner for life, one of whose qualifications behoved to 
be the holding of anti-patronage opinions.—In the Ayr Advertiser is an 
advertisement, for a saddler in Stewerton, who'must be neat-handed, 
of industrious habits, and a professor of moderate church politics. 


—_ : ae 
_ A Posrr ror Oxrnorrists.—A gentleman recently received the 
following bill from a tradesman. We copy it verbatim et literatim, for 
the benetit of the curious :— : 


Mr.——__ --Detr. to Jno. Smith. s. d, 
MO is as ea oe ee 7 6 
Atakenonmon «9 . ‘Serer erer 0 6 

S 0 


a hl 2 > = . . . 
Phe following is the translation of this singular document :—“ An oss.” 


‘A taking on him home.’’ Who can say now that the schoolmaster 
has not been abroad to some purpose ? 
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It is not, we believe, generally known, that members of town 
councils are not only exempt from, but absolutely disqualified for, 
serving on juries. In a recent case tried in the Sheriffs Court, at 
Devonport, a Mr. Liscombe, one of the town council of that borough, 
having objected to serve on a jury on the ground of his being a member 
of the town council, the objection was over-ruled by the under-sheriff. 
After the trial had proceeded for some time, a copy of the act of par- 
liament was obtained, the disqualification discovered, and Mr, Lis- 
combe directed to leave the jury-box. 3 


MunicrpaL Borovers.—From a statement of monies received and 
expended on account of certain boroughs in England and Wales for 
the year 1840, pursuant to the acts of Parliament, we find the expen- 
diture of thirteen large towns and cities in England to have been as 
follows, viz.—Bristol, 44,8707., Chester, 10,201/., Derby, 17,1251, 
Exeter, 19,568/., Kingston-on-Hull, 32,330/., Leeds, 19,509/., Leicester, 
15,263/., Liverpool, 291,974/,, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 73,359/., Plymouth, 
11,9807., Wisbeach, 8,2597., Great Yarmouth, 6,527/., and York, 12,0687. 


Joint-stock Banxks.—An account of the average aggregate amount 
of notes in circulation in England and Wales, by Private Banks and 
by Joint-stock Banks, distinguishing each, in every weck, from the 
26th December, 1840, tothe 27th March, 1841. From returns directed 
by 3 and 4 William IV., c. 83 :— 


Pag ran £6,322,579 
Joint-stock Banks .......... 3,644,258 
£9,966,837 


It has been calculated that the Jesuits, before the suppression of their 
order, possessed in various parts of the world a_ revenue of 
273,000,000f. ‘The Society comprised 22,584 individuals. They had 
340 different residences, and 24 professed houses, and at Rome a 
Gencral, who directed all these establishments, whose existence had, 
and still has, so powerful an influence over the fate of towns, pro- 
vinces, and eyen kingdoms. 


Cuina.—From a return moved for by Mr. Herries, it appears that 
the total sum which had been expended by the East India Company 
on account of the expedition against China, to be repaid by. her 
majesty’s government, at the latest period for which the same can be 
— was 625,2938/. 7s. 9d., of which 150,000/. has already been 
paid. 

Maut.—The following is a return of the quantity of malt used in 
distilleries, for the years 1839 and 1840, distinguishing each year, and 
the quantity used in England, Scotland, and Ireland, separately :— 

1839. 1840. 


Bushels. Bushels. 

os eis 237,072 238,163 
ie ise hs 3,021,754 3,312,619 
ei cP 664,516 486,240 
WO gris ek: 4,223,342 4,037,022 


It will be seen from the above, that while there has been a slight 
increase in the quantity of malt used in the distilleries in England 
during the last year, and only a very slight decrease in Scotland, the 
falling off in Ireland has amounted to nearly one-third. So much for 
the labours of Father Mathew.—Scotsman. 


Union Orricers.—Return of the total sum paid to officers of 459 


— in each of the three years ending Lady-day 1838, 1839, and 
1840 :— 


Year 1838 


SES e eT Serer rere er Te £280,490 
ME 5 ak Fo oh bok cd kek ane 318,634 
EE PAPE rE ee as 333,651 


—125 unions have not yet made returns. 


Worknovsrs.—A return of the total sums expended in land, build- 
ing, and fitting-up of all workhouses for unions, under the authority 
of the act 4 and 5 William IV. c. 76, made up to Michaelmas, 1840 ; 
also a like return for cach of the three years ending Lady-day 1838, 
1839, and 1840, ‘and for half year ending Michaelmas, 1840 :— 


Up to Michaelmas, 1840 ................ £1,598,694 
During the year ending Lady-day, 1838 .... 382,084 
Es «geen eee 1839 .... 410,592 
Seeger ce er green 1840 253,179 

During the half-ycar ending 
MES Lg gkko bik 1840 ... 95,235 


The above statement comprises 418 unions; 140 unions have failed to 


make a return; and the returns from 26 unions haye been fowdd too 
imperfect to be used. | 


ConsTITUENCY oF GREAT Britarn.—The number of electors on the 
various registers of Great Britain for the year 1839-40 was as follows : 
—viz. England—total'‘number of county voters, 452,651; total number 
of borough voters, 319,189. Wales—county voters, 36,833; borough 
voters, 10,939 ; gross total number of electors in England and Wales, 
819,612. In Scotland, the total number of county voters was 47,002 ; 
atid that of borough voters, 35,697; making altogether, 82,699. Thus 


bo ae constituency of Great Britain amounted in 1839-40 to about 
) ° 


Tn the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, Sir William Follett 
obtained a rule calling upon the Archbishop of York and Dr. Philli- 
more, his Commissary, to show cause why a writ should not issue to 
annul the late proceedings in the Commissary’s Court at York ; in pur- 
suance of which Dr. Cockburn, the Dean of York, had been deprived 
of his dignity for simoniacal practices. Sir William’s arguments were 
founded on the informality of the proceeding, by which the Dean was 
prevented from being apprised of the charge against him until it actually 
came on for hearing, and on the incompetency of the court. 

The case of Mr. Griffin, of Portsea, who had been proceeded against 
by the Churchwardens, in the Arches court, for non-payment of 
church-rates, was de 
were commenced, and Mr. Griffin, having at length proved the rate 
retrospective, the court was of opinion it could not be enforced, and 
therefore dismissed Mr. Grifiin, and granted him his costs, not how- 
ever without a piteous lament on the part of the judge, Sir Herbert 
Jenner, that he was not able to assist the churchwardens, 


ee it 


cided last week. It is six years since proceedings — 


— 


LITERATURE, 


Ward's Library of Standard Divinity. Nos. 1. to XXIX. 

Ir any one thing, above all others, makes us sensible of the 
benefits conferred upon man by scientific research, and the con- 
sequent improvement of the arts, that thing is typography. A 
wondrous revolution has passed over the world of letters. The 
seed-corn of the mind is no longer to be hunted for by men of 
leisure only, in choice and ancient libraries—it is brought to our 
very doors. Monopoly has not laid its restrictions upon books, 
save and except the “book of life.” In this department, conse- 
quently, we enjoy the two great advantages of competition, cheap- 
ness and pe on | 

We hold the man who resuscitates a good book a benefactor of 
his species. To call forth from the shades of oblivion thoughts 
which have long dwelt in silence—to bring again within the circle 
of the world’s acquaintance, and affection, and reverence, the great 
men who have passed off the stage—to multiply the embodiments 
of mind—to give intellect new and more extensive powers of ex- 
pression—to put the chain through which noble spirits may still 
continue to communicate vitality, energy, virtue, to the less gi 
of God’s intelligent creatures, inte as many hands as possible—is 
conferring a boon upon the world, the full worth of which cannot 
be appreciated. A ie e debt of gratitude is due to those whose 
enterprise, labour, and anxiety are consecrated to such noble and 
beneficial ends. 

Mr. Ward has “done the state some service” in this field. He 
has laid under great obligations the Christian ministry in this 
country, both rising and settled. Without adding to their pecu- 
niary resources, he has, regard being had to their tastes and habits, 
made many of them rich men. We are well acquainted with the 
class. We know that books constitute almost their sole luxury. 
If disposed to be extravagant in any direction it is in this. Men 
become children over again, or rather continue children all their 
days, in the aflair of books. We have seen the monthly parcel 
watched for with a nervous impatience bordering upon ill-temper— 
torn open with the eagerest curiosity, and with a roughness of 
manner very considerably menacing to the beauty ofthe books 
within. And then the gaze of almost tearful delight, the activity 
of the paper-knife, the absorption of all the senses as the eye first 
skims over the pages which are to furnish intellectual repast, it 
may be for the ensuing month—the long vista of quiet studious 
mornings and, when his pastoral duties will allow him, evenings, 
that opens up at once to his delighted contemplation—the smile of 
satisfaction that plays about his mouth, and smooths his brow, and 


dimples his cheek—ah! there are few luxuries to a minister to 


be compared with a new and valuable book. ‘The publisher of 
cheap, valuable publications, without abridgment, is held in rever- 
ence by many a man who knows nothing.of him -but his name. 

Nor is it heart-gladdening pleasure alone which such works as 
those sent forth by Mr. Ward help to diffuse. Sound, simple, im- 
portant truth sinks down into the minds of these men, of whom the 
world is not worthy—invigorates their intellectual tone—originates 
new trains of thought—gives a fresh impulse to their mental and 
moral energies, under the excitement of which a new interest is 
imparted to pulpit ministrations, and thousands are refreshed from 
springs the sources of which they never saw, the existence of which 
they never suspected. | 

A “library of standard divinity” was a happy thought. Leighton, 
Howe, Brooks, Charnock, Bates, Bunyan, Hall, and Bellamy— 
Storr, Jahn, Bush, Barnes—each in his dinsetianed: affords valuable 
aid to Christian ministers. Mr. Ward has made judicious selec- 
tions—wisely gives the several works of eminent divines without 
abridgment—“ gets up” his publications in a beautiful style—and 
sends them forth to the world marvellously cheap. We need not 
recommend his series. We are sure his project deserves, and we 
believe it commands, success. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. The Law of Christ respecting civil obedience, especially in the Payment 
of Tribute. By Joun Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. Third Edition; 
with Supplementary Notes. London: W. Ball, Aldine Chambers, 
Paternoster Row. 1839. 

2. A Brief Sketch of the Present State and Future Expectations of the 
Jews. By Ripiey H. Herscue yt. Fourth Edition. London: 
J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury. 1837. 

3. Essays on the Distinguishing Traits of Christian character. By Gar- 
DINER Sprinc, D.D., New York. London; J. Unwin, 31, Buck- 
lersbury. 1835, 

4. The Hall of Vision: a view of principles. 

- which are added minor poems. Bb SK, 
‘‘ Sketches of Character in Populous Towns.” Second Edition. Bath: 
Binns and Goodwin. London+-Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1841. ° 

5. Conscientious Clerical Nonconformity. A Discourse. By T. BINNEY. 
Third Edition. London: J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury. 1899. 

6. A Lecture on Church Extension. By T. Binney. London: Jackson 
and Walford, St. Paul’s Church Yard; and 1 Unwin, 31, Bucklers- 
bury. 1840. | 

7. The Child’s Help to Self-examination and Prayer. By WLELEN S. Her- 
SCHELL. London: J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury. 18335. ot 

8 Ministerial Character Established. A Discourse delivered at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. B. H. arr By SamurL Ransom. London: 
J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury. 1841. | 

9, A Lecture on the Cruelty of the Church of Rome. By B, Grosvenor 
D.D. Edited and enlarged by J. W. Lester. London: T. Ward 

., Paternoster Row. 

10. Fr dies Report of the Public Discussion at Rotherham, on the Con- 
sistency of Tee-totalism with Scripture ; between JAMES BRroMLey 
and Fruperic R. Lees. London: J. Pasco, 12, Paternoster Row.. 
a. * : 

ll. This Country must be Governed. 
Street. 


A Poen, in three books; to 
WituiiaM Leask, author of 


London: James Fraser, Regent 


; 
\ 
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‘RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
QOHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


‘ 14 ,otee 

The Fifteenth Antiual Meeting of this Society was held at Finsbury 
Chapel on Tuesday evening, the 4th inst., the Hon. W. Cowrer, M.P., 
in the chair. : ' 

The services were commenced by singing and prayer, after which 

The Cuasnman said, This is an institution formed, not to give the 
bread that perishcth, or the clothing which waxeth old, but to impart 
a knowledge of the bread of life, the robe of righteousness. There 
can be little doubt in the mind of any person who has read the so- 
ciety’s reports, that an incalculable amount of good has alygady been 
done. There is abundant proof that the agents of this society have 
been the instruments of imparting the blessings of salvation to those 
who, but for them, would never have received them. They have 
spoken a word in season to those who were bowed down under sorrow 
and misery, which has led to the reception of those living waters, 
which, but for their agency, they would never have tasted. From the 
first moment when we enter into this world to that when we depart 
from it, we are dependent upon our fellow-creatures [hear, hear]. It 
is a vast blessing that it should be so, a most happy dispensation that 


‘* man should be employed as an instrument in giving to his fellow- 


creatures all the advantages they enjoy. There is a pleasure in re- 
ceiving good; there is a pleasure in enjoying the good that exists ; 
but these are very far behind the pleasure of imparting good [cheers]. 
The highest conception which we are enabled to form of Almighty 
God is, that ‘‘God is love.’’ The highest happiness of man is to be 
animated with love. Love should be the atmosphere in which we 
breathe, the motive by which all our efforts should be conducted 
cheers]. This society affords us all the means of expressing our love 
in its highest form. It enables us to give to others that which we 
most prize ourselves, and of which they most stand in need. If ever 
there was a time when people were not allowed to be sluggish, it is 
the present hour. Glorious prospects are opening around us, and 
there is every inducement to make the most strenuous exertions 
fhear, hear]. So far from our previous exertions affording reasons for 
congratulating ourselves, they only show that they are puny and 
meagre as compared with what hafyet to be effected fhear, hear]. It 
appears that there are every Sabbath morning 1,600,000 persons who 
do not attend any place of worship, one-half of whom might do it if 
they were so disposed. ‘They are living as destitute of all the bless- 
ings of the gospel as if they were not residing in the centre of civiliza- 
tion, of learning, and, above all, the centre of Christianity. It isa 
shame to the Christians of this metropolis that such a state of things 
should exist [cheers]. 

The Rey. J. Buacksurn then read the report, which presented a 
grand total of 103 associations, with 151 prayer-meetings, 14 stipen- 
diary agents, and 2,268 visitors, who called twice a month upon 
69,549 families, which probably included 298,000 individuals. The 
gratuitous agents principally engaged in the loan of tracts to the 
families they visited ; 59,549 families had been so visited, on an ave- 
rage, it was presumed, of 20 times each during the past year, so that 
about 1,200,000 visits had been paid, at each of which a tract-book, 
usually containing two tracts, had been lent ; thus 2,360,000 religious 
tracts had been circulated amongst the poor during the past twelve 
months. During the same period 1,286 copies of the holy scriptures 
had been issued. The visitors had succeeded, since the last report, 
in gathcring 3,667 children into the infant, Sunday, or day-schools of 
the respective neighbourhoods. The 151 stations for prayer-meetings, 
and the exposition of the scriptures, ought not to be overlooked, as 
there were held at each, on an average, more than two services a week, 
making a yearly aggregate of at least 16,000 services. The attendance 
varied from half a score to 200 persons, giving the gratifying weckly 
average of 6,000 who united in these humble services. Several grati- 
fying instances of success in the several departments of the society’s 
labours were marked. 

From the treasurer’s accounts, it appeared that there was a balance 
against the society of 2701. 4s. 10d. 

The Rev. G. Ciayron proposed, } 

* That this meeting has heard the report now read of the extended and diversified 
operations of the numerous agents of this society with satisfaction and contidence, and 
that it be therefore adopted and printed under the direction of the Committee; and 
that this meeting now records its firm conviction that such labours in themselves so 
self-denying and scriptural, and so important from the Evangelical truths they dis- 
seminate, and the charities of our holy religion which they diffuse, cannot be prayer- 
fully and perseveringly maintained, without becoming the means of extensive good, 
not only to the souls of the myriads who are brought under their influence, but also 
to the churches of Christ, and the community at large.” 

He besought them to notice the sphere which the society occupied 
—to consider the hundreds of thousands whe were living in a state of 
brutish ignorance and deep demoralization, and every hour passing 
into eternityiM a state of the most melancholy unpreparedness. There 
was something in the character of the agents, also, which in an especial 
manner recommended them to the support of the public, and to the 
sympathies of the meeting. They were men who, in the exercise of a 


_ self-denial above all praise, sacrificed their personal convenience, and 
‘in many instances their need of spiritual refreshment, in order to seck 


and to save those that are lost. Could they allow such men to labour 
uncheered and unsustained, and not hold out to them the hand of 
friendly grecting, and bid them good speed in the name of the Lord 
[cheers]? Then look at the means which the socict employed. First, 
bible distribution. The bible, said he, is eminently the poor man’s 
book, and we have great cause to congratulate ourselves that the poor 
man’s book is likely now to become so attainable [loud and long- 
continued cheering] that every individual who does not possess it 
must be left without excuse. ‘This society also is employed in the 
distribution of tracts; and I rejoice to find that tracts have been so 
liberally Yeranted by the Religious Tract Society [cheers]. That society 
has nourished this institution. Then we have meetings for prayer; 
amd prayer ‘is the most powerful engine for usefulness ; it moves the 
h that moves the world. This society is eminently a society of 

; it sustains and affords means for prayer ; and I doubt not, by 
the blessing of God, it has occasioned the angels oft-time to look from 
the lofty battlements of heaven upon one and another brought into a 
new hfe, and to say, ‘“‘ Behold, he prayeth.’’ But I must call your at- 
tention to one other point, and that is, the preaching of the glorious 


gospel of the Son of God. This, after all, is the means which in all 

es God has most eminently blessed and honoured to the conversion 
of souls, and the extension ‘of ingdom. The command was, “Go 
into all the world afid preach the gospel to every creature.” All the 
other modes of operation to which I have alluded are beneficial, and by 
God’s blessing have proved successful; but it is the simple statements 
of divine truth, brougl#t home to the sympathies of the heart by the 
energies of an enlightened zcal, that so operates on the human mind 
as to realise the purposes of infinite benignity, and convert this moral 
waste into the garden of the Lord. : 

The Rev. J. Youne in seconding the resolution said, There are some 
people and some things that are safest and most admired where they 
are least known. It is not so with this society; it improves 
upon acqaintance, and requires only to be better known to 
be more loved, and admired, and supported than ever [cheers]. 
May I venture to call this, our_ Church Extension Scheme 
(loud cheers]? We have to do, not with bricks and mortar, but with 
the human mind [hear hear]—with the intellect, with the conscience, 
and with the heart. We seck to acquire, ‘not a local standing merely, 
not a spot of building ground, but a lodging in the breasts of men 
[cheers]. We seek to multiply, not material edifices, but first of all, 
at least to multiply spiritual and regencrate minds; we seek not simply 
to rear places of worship, but above all, to make man himself erect 
with religious knowledge and with love to God. We seck to convert 
his mind into a living temple more beauteous than the finest architec- 
ture, a living temple of the Holy Ghost [cheers]. But ours, if I may 
be allowed the expression, is a self-extension scheme. We hold that 
every Christian individual is an agent ready prepared by God, and this 
is the very principle on which the society 1s founded, for spreading 
and extending Christianity ; and we tell every Christian and every 
Christian society that it lies on them as a permanent unalterable obli- 
gation to extend and multiply themselves. This I may call the great 
law of Christian propagation ; when a man is made a Christian, he is 
made so not, for himself merely, but for the sake of others. This 
society is based, I think, on one of the great laws of the religion of 
Jesus Christ—on one of the immortal facts of the Christian system ; it 
contains within itself the principles of its own increase and of its end- 
less perpetuity [cheers]. There are ministers present from the country, 
and I have heard it said that they are sometimes jealous of the import- 
ance which we attachto London. ‘They imagine, and perhaps not without 
cause, that we over-estimate ourselves, and undervalue them; but I 
think we shall all agree in this, that not too much, but too little has 
been done in the way of Christian effort for the vast population of this 
metropolis, for that which Wordsworth, in one of his happiest mo- 
ments of poetic inspiration, calls ‘‘the mighty heart of the British 
nation, and of the British empire.’’ Every throb which beats at the 
heart reaches even to the furthest extremitics. Without medical 
knowledge we can assert, that if the heart be diseased, if the blood be- 
come corrupted, the results must be destructive, the peril must be. 
ereat ; and therefore it is that this society has directed its skill and its 
power to the seat of the disease [cheers]. I amafraidtherich have not as 
yct one their duty; I fear there is some such idea as this, that itis beneath 
them to engage in the humble labours of this society. Beneath them 
to do what? ‘To spend two or three hours once a fortnight in doing 
good? Beneath them to pity the poor, the ignorant, and the ungodly ? 
Beneath them to do what Christ did, and what Christ rejoiced to do? 
Beneath them to warn those who are perishing of their danger to fly 
from the wrath to come? Beneath them to tell of a Saviour, of his 
love, and of the way of salvation through his blood? Bencath them 
to seck to instruct and redeem immortal minds? No! the wealthiest 
in circumstances, the noblest in rank, would be dignified, and not de- 
meaned by such an oceupation [cheers]. No crown has any jewel in 
it so bright as a ransomed mind, and the richest diadem of the earth 
is but a poor bauble, compared with the honour of being instrumental 
in saving and blessing one immortal soul [cheers]. 

Sir C. E. Smirim moved, 

“That as this metropolis is the heart and centre of an empire which contains a 
sixth part of the inhabitants of the whole earth, comprising men of every colour and 
of every creed, so it seems to be essential, not only to the social improvement and-ine 
dividual safety of its citizens, bni to the present and eternal welfare of cur Pagan and 
Mahommedan fellow-snbjects, that Christian instruction and trne godliness should be 
increased amongst the inhabitants of this capital, that whether they visit the wide- 
spread territories of our gracious Sovereign in thelr own persons or by their influence, 
they may be, ‘in the midsts of many peuple, as the dew from the Lord,’ ‘as showers 
that water the earth.’ ” ~ 

He said it was an astounding thought, that in that spot, within a 
few miles of the placé where they were assembled that night, the 
heart beat, the pulse of which was felt in the West Indies, Africa, in 
India, and not only in countries that acknowledged the sceptre of the 
Sovereign, but in all those countries to which commerce had extended 
[hear, hear]. The capabilities of England involved an overwhelming 
sense of responsibility. What a powerful influence she exerted upon 
her colonies and on the world! What channels of usefulness were 
opened up before her! .A report made by a committee to the Congress 
of America pointed out the influence which England possessed. It 
was not referred to in a friendly spirit, but it should bring home to 
every mind present the responsibiiity under which, as Christians, 
lay. It was not only their legislature who were placed under it, 
every man born in this happy country, for so he must term it [cheers] ; 
whatever his rank, high or low, he was by that very fact placed in a 
situation ere he could @Xercise ten thousand times more influence 
than he could, possessing the same rank, in a different country. 

The Rev. J. Apis seconded the resolution, and said, he felt that 
every part of it contained truth, which it was of the greatest import- 
ance that Christians should bear in mind and endeavour practically 
to carry out. It was true, that for good or for evil, the character of 
the citizens of this vast metropolis must affect the character of the 
whole world. It was true that each individual citizen had a vast 
amount not only of personal, but of relative and social influence in 
connexion with the gcneral condition, moral and spiritual, of the hun- 
dreds of thousands thattcem in this mighty city. It was the duty of 
every Christian to indulge a practical and systematic acquaintance 
with the degradation and misery of the mass of our fellow-creatures, 
that, like angels, they might with noiscless tread and kindliest offices 
watch and wait by tears of repentance, and beds of sorrow, there to 
exercise the most tender oifices, and to impart the richest blessings 
[cheers]. It was too much to expect that sentimental humanity, or 
that political economists should deem it their duty or their honour to 
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know what man was or what he suffered, that they may do something 
to mitigate his anguish. That must be left to another class—to the 
despise followers of the despised Nazarene, who would be content to 
spend their days in going about and doing good [chéers}. It was ve 
strange that, of the little that had been done to benefit our world, 
nearly all had been effected by those who had been distinguished, 
first by their religious character, and secondly, by their unauthorized 
agency [cheers]. The established priesthood of the Jews, and the 
corrupted court of Jewish kings, not only did not arrest but faci- 
litated the progress of idolatry and defection among the Jewish nation. 
It was the wandering, persecuted, unauthorized prophet that still 
dared to speak for the Lord of hosts, and struggling with the powers 
of evil, vindicated the honour of the Divinity, and turned away the 
destruction that hung over Jerusalem [cheers]. The philosophers of 
Rome debated in the schools amid the pride, the ignorance, the super- 
stition, and the increasing slavery of the multitude, without making 
the least effort to emancipate the enslaved, or to give knowledge and 
wisdom to the mass. The*chief priests of the Jewish church, and the 
scribes and pharisees, not only slumbered on while the land of Judea 
panted for moral regeneration, but they hastened and deepened its 
overthrow, by murdering the Saviour of the world [cheers]. The 
work of reformation, with all the sweet fruits of religious liberty 
which it has conferred, was left by the proud philosopher to the poor 
despised priest. 
the warm-hearted Puritans [cheers]. From this he drew the conelu- 
sion, that power had been so long interested in abuses, was so far 
pledged to its maintenance, that to expect thence a mighty move- 
ment for bettering the world, was to expect to gather grapes ot thorns, 
and figs of thistles [loud cheers]. There was nothing in human phi- 
losophy that had sublimity enough to inspire the heart with noble, 
holy, all-daring courage. While before the inquisition Galileo re- 
nounced his philosophy, before that same inquisition timid females 
and obscure peasants renounced their existence, in order that they 
might not renounce their consciences, their religion, their Redeemer 
[cheers]. If you wish men to do much, and to endwe much, for the 
bettering of human kind, you must replenish them with those high 
and holy principles which animated martyrs when the fire was kindled 
round the stake [cheers]. You must ally them with the prince of 
martyrs, who laid down his life for the sheep that they might have 
life, and have it more abundantly [cheers]. 

The resolution having been put and carried unanimously, the Rev. 
J. Blackburn announced a list of subscriptions, towards removing the 
debt with which the society was burdened, after which the collection 
was made. 

Wit1raMm Tooke, Esq. moved, 

“That Thomas Challis, Esq., the Rev. John Blackburn, and Mr. John Pitman be 
requested to continue their offices as treasurer and seerctaries, and that the gentlemen 
whose names will be read, form the committee for the year cusuing.”’ 

Davip Wik, Esq. seconded the resolution, and said, some two or 
three years ago, I filled an official station in the city of London and 
the county of Middlesex, and the duty was imposed upon me by some 
inquiries instituted by official authority of visiting the whole of the 
prisons in this metropolis. I did it almost from day to day, till I had 
made myself thoroughly acquainted, as far as I could, by inquiries 
from the prisoners, their keepers, and those concerned in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, with the causes of crime in this great 
metropolis. I found that there was one prevailing cause; one which 
this society secks to extirpate and utterly to annihilate; viz., igno- 
rance—ignorance not-only of the principles, actions, and motives of 
Christian love, but of the first principles of morality. Nearly all the 
prisoners with whom I came in contact had been led to the commis- 
sion of crime because they were ignorant of the truths of Christianity 
[hear, hear]. It is an honourable fact, one strikingly illustrative of 
the efficiency of Sunday-schools, that out of nearly 1,000 criminals 
under fifteen years of age, there were not more than five who had 
been educated in Sunday-schools, or brought under the power of 
Christian instruction [cheers]. This is a fact which appeals 
to your judgment and your hearts, and is worth more than all 
the argument which I could address to you. But if children have 
been kept from the commission of crime, have been trained up in 
principles which will make them hereafter useful citizens, and good 
husbands and fathers, by the agency of Sunday-schools, how much 
more efficient is this society, which, by visiting the abodes of the 
poor, imparts to them Christian instruction, leaving them tracts, and 
distributing among them Bibles! You are able to inculcate on the 
minds of fathers, and mothers, and guartlians, the necessity of training 
up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
society is essentially necessary in a large metropolis like this. I, for 
one, never think that too much can be done for London. Efforts 
should be continued until there is no dwelling unvisited by the agents 
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of this and similar societies, not a house where the Bible is not to be ! 


found, not a child untaught in lisping accents to adore its Creator and 
Redeemer [cheers]. The secret has been discovered, and has been 
bggught into active operation by this society—that immense good may 
be@idone at a little cost [cheers]. But, if that be the case, how shall 
we be shamed if we allow it to be crippled in its exertions by the 
debt with which it is burdened. I trust that the treasury will be so 
replenished that anothcr year it will be difficult to fix on a spot where 
the agents of this society are not at work [cheers]. I hope that the 
females of England, that the members of our Christian churches, will 
not think that there is anything unfeminine, unsuited to their condi- 
tion, in becoming messengers of mercy to their fallen and degraded 
fellow-creatures ; but that they will record it as a part of their duty, 
and in consistency with the-moral beauty of the whole of their cha- 
racters, that they should enlist themsclves as the voluntary agents of 
societies like this [loud cheers]. . 
The resolution was put and agreed to. 
The Rey. J. Jenkyn moved, 


‘ “ That the cordial thanks of this meeting he presented to the Hon. W 
M.P., for presiding over the business of this evening.” 

The Rey. J. Bhackpurn seconded the resolution, the Chairman re- 
turned thanks, the doxology was sung, and the benediction having 
been pronounced, the meeting separated. 


. 1’. Cowper, 


Britain never had been free, if it had not been for’ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The anniversary was held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday last. On 
the platform were the Bishops of Chester, Winchester, and Lichfield ; 
the Earl of Chichester, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Mountsandford, the 
Dean of Salisbury, J. P. Plumptre, Esq., M.P., General Mackenzie, 
Colonel Phipps, &c. At eleven o'clock the chair was taken by Lord 
Bexiey, who, in opening the business, said, 1 and the honoured 
officers to whom you have committed the care and management of the 
affairs of this Society, have always endeavoured so to conduct them 
as may best promote the glory of God and the welfare of our fellow. 
creatures; and when you have heard the report which will be pre- 
sented, I believe you will find that in the proceedings of the last year 
we have been abundantly favoured by the Divine blessing. They have 
been extensive and important, in some respects, beyond any former 
vear. We have met with difficulties, and we must admit with many 
adversaries; but we trust those difficulties will be surmounted, and 
our adversaries will be overcome by the blessing of that Providence 
under whom we are desirous to act. We know that we are in the 
hands of Him who can bring good out of evil, and can make even the 
wrath of men to praise him; and though we may meet with increased 
difficulties, and though our affairs may appear clouded, yet I trust, 
on the whole, you will be convinced that we are in a flourishing con- 
dition. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Branpram then read the report, which alluded to cer- 
tain movements which had been going forward, and in which the com. 
mittee had been invited to take a part, on the subject of the exclusive 
right-of printing the Bible, enjoyed by the two Universities and the 
Queen's printers. On one point, connected with that subject, entire una- 
nimity prevailed in the committee, and they took the opportunity of re- 
cording their solemn and deliberate conviction that it was the duty not 
only of the committee, but of the Society at large as a Society, to abstain 
from any interference in the matter, either as to the promotion or 
countenancing of, or as to the removal of, the restriction. (Hear, hear.) 
The members of the Society were, of course, left to act entirely accord. 
ing to their own judgment in their private capacities; but as the peace 
and usefulness of the Society were regarded, the committee implored 
the committees of auxiliary societics, branches, and associations, to 


| occupy, with themselves, an entirely neutral position. (Cheers.) As 


regarded themselves, they were bold to say that the subject of prices paid 
for the Bibles, including the purchase of the copies in sheets, and the 
binding, had ever been one that had engaged a very large share of their 
attention, and that they had laboured to obtain them at the lowest pos- 
sible price, consistent with a due regard to the general execution of the 
work, and the quality of the paper. They looked partly, indeed, to the 
beauty of the appearance of the volume, but more at its texture and 
promise of durability. The committee might go into details, showing 
that while the general character of the books issued had been mani- 
festly improving, the prices paid had been proportionably de- 
creasing for years. To determine the point at which it should 
be said that excellency had reached its height, was no easy mat- 
ter, and it was one on which the committee claimed to exercise the 
best judgment they could. It would seem, from the recently 
published catalogue of the Queen’s printer, that great reductions 
were to be made, and the books still to be kept up to that 
standard, below which the committee would not heretofore make pur- 
chases; but the committee did not feel it to be their duty to offer ex- 
planation or apology for that reduction. It was, however, only just to 
themselves and to the printer to say, that for a considerable time 
before the present agitation on the subject arose, the printer had been 
supplying the Bible Society, as large consumers, at prices below those 
which were now advertised as those at which the public and the trade 
were to be supplied. The report then detailed, at great length, the 
foreign operations of the Society, from which it appeared that its 
labours had been very successful, particularly in France. The total 
receipts of the Society during the past year had been £101,322 9s, 2d., 
being £10,127 3s. 11d. less than last year; but that was accounted for 
hy the fact, that last year legacies had been received amounting to 
£13,000. The amount received for sales, included in the above sum, 
£57,585 17s. 8d., leaving for general purposes £42,742 12s. 5d. The 
total expenditure amounted to £132,934 18s, 9d. being larger by 
£10,000 than on any former year. There had been issued during the 
past year 900,912 copies of the sacred Scriptures, making a total, 
since the establishment of the Society of more than 13 millions, which, 
added to the issues on the continent of Europe, and in America, made 
a grand total of more than 22 millions. 
The Bishop of Winchester moved— 


‘That the Report, an abstract of which has been read, be received, and printed 
under the direction of the committee.”’ 


In adverting to the pages of the report, he need not vainly attempt to 


recapitulate any of its statements connected with the foreign depart- 
ments of the Society, but would rather advert to its home operations. 
If it were necessary to conciliate the feelings of the present assembly 
towards the report, he might remind them that during the past year the 
issues of the Society had been larger than in any former period, that 
the grants had been larger, and though the funds had not reached the 
large amount of the preceding year, yet in that circumstance he saw 
no cause for discouragement. He saw reason to thank God and take 
courage; and though it might seem somewhat paradoxical, he rejoiced 
that the expenditure had been larger than in any preceding year. There 
was one topic briefly alluded to in the commencement of the report, 
to which he would wish to address himself a very few minutes. He 
alluded to the decrease in the price of the Bibles, which, under new 
arrangements, had recently been effected. (Hear, hear.) For one, he 
most cordially rejoiced that the sacred Scriptures could be offered at a 
lower price than heretofore. (Cheers.) He should rejoice to see 
that price diminished to the lowest possible amount; but he could not 
forget that, in diminishing the price of the Bibles, there was still 
a caution to be observed. He could not but remember that so much 
depended at all times, and especially at the present day on ‘the 
integrity of the text, that he would not sacrifice one jot or one tittle 
of that text to circulate the Bible even at a lower rate. (Hear, 
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hear.) He meant not to say, that, in sending out their cheapened 
Bibles, such results were to be feared: he, for one, dreaded 
it not. He reposed too much confidence in the committee. He 
was well aware of the caution which they exercised in things of 
such extreme importance, to dread, for one moment, that they 
would expose the Society—he might add, the coyatry—to such a 
fearful result; but still, look on it as they might, it was but an 
riment. It was well known that what was sold at the lowest 
was not always the cheapest material. They must look, not only 
at the integrity of the text, but at the durability and quality of the 
material. If the Bibles purchased at a lower rate lasted but 10 years, 
and those purchased at a dearer rate lasted 20 years, then it might be 
doubted whether the cheaper Bible was indeed the cheaper. But he 
was not alarmed on this account. He merely threw out these sug- 
gestions by way of caution, and with an earnest hope, and confidence, 
and belief that the measures which had been adopted would conduce, 
under God’s blessing, to a larger distribution of the Holy-Scriptures 
than had ever been known. 
Joun Piumtre, Esq., M.P., seconded the resolution. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Bishop of LicurieLp and Covenrry proposed— 


** That this mecting, in the record of the Society’s operations during the year 
which has just closed, behold many circumstances calculated to awaken gratitude 
for the past, and to encourage hope for the future; and they desire to cast them- 
selves upon the continued blessing of Almighty God, as on that which can alone 
sustain them in their present prosperous course.”’ 

The motion assumed, as well it might, that the blessing of God had 
hitherto rested on the Socicty’s labours; and although it spoke of en- 
couragements and hope for the future, at the same time it stated that 
there were some dark spots in the horizon. It was painful to think 
that at this period of the Society’s existence they should hear taunts as 
to the inconsistencies of persons of different denominations joining in 
the great object of circulating the Bible. When they referred to its 
early history, they might imagine the objections which were brought 
against it by its opponents; but he confessed, now that the great work 
was so evidently blessed of God, it was painful to think that there 
should still be enemies to it. (Hear, hear.) What tended so much to 
promote the glorious Reformation as the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue? What would our great and good 
Reformers have given for such an instrumentality as the Bible Society ? 
Cheers.) Let them, then, be thankful that they possessed a Bible 

ociety? (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. T. Smita (of Sheffield) seconded the resolution. The 
Bible Society, managed by men, might partake of the infirmity of 
human nature. It-might be liable to aberrations in some of its minor 
details, but that was only what happened to the celestial spheres. 
When, however, they were oscillating in a certain medium, and were 
about to start from their position, there were often other influences 
which prevented it, and between the two they maintained an eternal 
equilibrium. (Cheers.) If the Bible Society had erred—and it might 
have erred—he saw no reason why, on the principle of equilibrium, it 
should not be eternal. (Cheers.) The more extensive was their 
knowledge of mankind, the more deep must be their sympathy with 


. the sorrows and the sufferings of the children of Adam. Hitherto 


little had been done towards the amelioration of that condition; but 
when he looked at that great family scattered over the face of the 
world, and sympathized with their sufferings, their tears, and their 
groans, arising from every quarter to the ear of the God of mercy, 
he turned to the progress, the triumphs, and the prospects of the 
Bible Socicty, as the great panacea for the cure and the healing 
of the diseases of the world. He looked with interest at the ope- 
rations of the Missionary Societies, for, going forth, aided by the 
efforts of the Buble Society, the wilderness and the solitary place 
was glad for them, and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the 
rose. (Cheers.) When he thought of a missionary, standing on a 
foreign shore, or labouring in the interior, like Mr. Moffat, anxious to 
bring his miserable flock to the knowledge of the Word of God, he 
Mr. 8.) could easily imagine the palpitation of his heart, to have the 
ible placed within the reach of his people. But how transported was 
the joy of the missionary that he could call upon the resources of the 
Bible Society, and carry back with him the Bible to his people. 
(Cheers.) He could easily comprehend how the intellect or the under- 
standing might be eclipsed; or, worse still, how the heart might be 
rverted with evil, and led to admire everything which it now hated; 
ut he could not at present understand, nor could he apprehend how, 
on any other principle, he should cease to admire, to love, and to ad- 
vocate the claims of the British and Foreign Bible Society. (Loud 
cheers.) , . 
The Rev. F. Monop (Deputy from the Paris Bible Society), in sup- 
rting the resolution, said, that 19 years ago he had the happiness of 
being present at the anniversary of this Society. Much progress had 
since been made, both in England and in the country from which he 
came. The Bible Society of France had formerly been injured by the 
authorities of that country, who, from their position, were necessarily 
bitter enemies to the Bible; but scenes of prosperity had since been 
opened up before them. The issue, last vear, had been 18,999 Bibles, 
and 41,268 New Testaments; the receipts had nearly amounted to 
£4000, and the expenses had been rather more than that sum. They 
were now translating the Scriptures for one of the tribes of Africa. 
The Word of God had been distributed to different classes of persons : 
there was one of the ports from which scarcely a vessel now sailed 
without Bibles and tracts. (Cheers.) Great pains were taken to put 
the New Testament in the hands of prisoners: it had been distributed 
among the military ;and they had also completed a copy for a class of 
persons very much to be pitied—the blind. The rev. gentleman then 
presented the chairman with a copy of the latter. He begged to tender 
to this Society the heartfelt thanks of all the friends of the Bible in 
France, and their number was daily increasing—(Cheers)—for what it 
had done on behalf of their country. By its instrumentality nearly a 
million and a half of copies of the Scriptures had been distributed 
through France. The seed had not been sown in a soil which more 


everywhere abounded. The grand weapon to be wielded against both 
was the Bible. However great their attachment to other institutions, 
the Bible Society was foremost in their prayers and affections. (Cheers.) 
The immense population of France had the name of Christian, but 
Christ was not held up as the only hope of a condemned sinner. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 


The IIon. and Rev. Barrist Nort moved— 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. the President, the 

Right Reverend, Right Honourable, and others, the Vice-Presidents, for their 

continued patronage and support.” 

The rev. gentleman who had just sat down had returned his hearty 

thanks to the Bible Society for the important aid which it had ren- 

dered to the cause of religion in his own country; but in what part of: 
the world would not pious men echo the sentiments uttered by Mr. 

Monod? He (Mr. N.) rejoiced when he saw on board the vessels now 

on their way to the Niger, the Arabic Bibles with which this Institution 

had furnished the officers engaged in that expedition. He rejoiced that 

there was a religious object connected with that humane expedition. It 

was pleasing to consider that at least 500 miles in the interior of Africa, 

among the active and trading cities on the banks of the Niger, those 

very Bibles would be conveyed, which this Society had had the li- 

berality to bestow. In Hindostan, English books were demanded 

with the greatest avidity, not on account of the knowledge they con- 

veyed, but from the thirst which existed for the English language. 

Going further eastward, he trusted it would not be forgottey that an 

island had been put into the possession of Great Britain, where a Bible 

depot might be established. Numbers of the Chinese would be settled 

there, for the purposes of trade, to all of whom an agent of this So- 

ciety might find access. He trusted that from Hong Kong the word of 
life would emanate, and be disseminated along the shores of that in- 
teresting empire. (Cheers.) To the English emigrants in Australia 
and New Zealand, this Society was a friend, a guardian, and a bene- 

factor. Wherever he looked, he found that this Society was permitted 

todo good. Ifatheft had been committed with respect to the Bible, 

it was the Roman Catholic priesthood who had been guilty of it— 
(cheers)—and not Protestants. ‘The epistles of Paul were directed to 

the multitude of believers, and if the whole of the sacred writings had 

been put in possession of the Christian multitude, they were the pro- 

perty of that multitude throughout the world. (Cheers.) It was the 

Roman Catholic priesthood that stole that word, that they might be 

able to steal many other things besides. (Cheers.) It was the honour 

of Protestants to restore the stolen property, that they might restore 

many other things besides. (Cheers.) The direct good which he was 

persuaded the Society had done, and which he believed it was yet des- 

tined, under the superintendence of Providence, to achieve, was an 

object so great, that he could not conceive how a Christian man could 

overlook its magnitude, and direct his attention to those extremely 
minute and petty considerations which seemed to determine the con- 
duct of so many. Let any man who wished for the prevalence of those 
principles of justice and humanity which were contained in every page 

of that blessed book—Ilet any man who had felt that his soul was 
perishing, and that it was the knowledge of Christ Jesus alone which 
could restore him to happiness now and hereafter—let him only count 
up the tens of thousands who had derived blessings from its instru- 
mentality, and would have derived them from no other source, recon- 
cile it to his conscience ; why, because he had some party object which 
he held to be important, he should shut himself up from this grand 
confederacy, this blessed association of the pious and the good in every 
land, and be content in this work at least to do next to nothing. (Loud 
applause.) He believed that this Society was calculated to draw to- 
gether in this country, as well: as in others, those who best loved the 
Redeemer, who cherished the most heartfelt desire to make Him 
known to their fellow men, and to serve Him in their own persons. 
He did not believe that the union was necessarily hollow, and though 
there might be some who only for a moment suspended their wrath, 
yet there were others who loved each other with a brotherly affection, ~ 
and would love each other in that eternity to which, under the guidance 
of God’s grace, they would at last come. _Hedid not advocate a union 
that would denounce all discussion, and sometimes controversy, among 
Christians. Let the topics be discussed in a Christian spirit, 
and the union might be still maintained. \ Cheers.) He did not 
advocate a union which led men to compromise their principles; 
only let them see that the principles themselves were Christian, 
and then the union might be lasting: But he loved the idea 
of union among the people of God, because he believed that 
it tended to make them liberal and candid. Nothing was so 


calculated to bring on external union as liberality and candour to- 


wards each other. Suppose 20 laymen and ministers from various 
Protestant denominations engaged to read and search the Scriptures 
together day by day, discussing freely every point of difference between 
them, every passage on which they might entertain different sentiments; 
what would be the result? He believed that they would find marvel- 
lously few passages on which ‘they differsd—(cheers)—and that thése 
Which sustained their particular views were very ambiguous. That 
calm, patient examination would almost infallibly serve to elicit one 
prevailing opinion among them: they would discover each other’s 
honesty of heart, and would feel that they were brothers. Half the 
differences which previously existed in their minds would seem to have 
melted into insignificance; or to be altogether banished. (Hear, hear.) 
Why was not that the case with the whole Church of Christ? Simply 
because they did not examine the Scriptures earnestly and diligently. 
in the same spirit. The rev. gentleman sat down amidst long-conti- 
nued cheering. | a 

The Rev. J. Apts, in seconding the resolution said, that the princi- 
ples of this Society were too well known, and too heartily loved, to re- 
quire from him either revision, enforcement, or defence ; and until those 
principles were immolated on the altar of caprice, or consumed in the 
fires of party bigotry and strife, as they commanded their judgment, so 
also they commanded their energies and their hearts. (Cheers.) In 
reference to the details of the Society’s practical proceedings, there must 
of necessity be diversities of opinion, and it would be somewhat absurd 


required it 5 his native country, where superstition and scepticism 
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to expect the constant ascendancy of his own. Ina mere social compact 
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there were matters which required mutual concessions, without which 

they must be prepared to expect as many sects as there were indivi- 

duals on the face of the earth; and if nothing more was expected at his 

hands than the terms of the compact would allow, he had no reason, 

and ought not to have the disposition to complain. In all such matters, 

those who had the management had many persons to please, and many 

difficulties to contend with ; and it was as much the duty of the wise as 
of the good man to do what he could to diminish, rather than augment 
the difficulties by which they were surrounded. (Hear, hear.) This 
Society had long been, and he hoped would long continue to be the 
home and bond of union of good men, who would otherwise be es- 
tranged and disunited. (Hear, hear.) It had been a sun-lit eminence 
on which they had sat, far above the noise and the mists of earth’s in- 
ferior things, and on which they had held intimate fellowship with 
heaven, and had greatly assimilated to it. It had been the broad 
channel in which had been collected and conveyed the tributary streams 
of individual, denominational, and even of national beneficence, to ir- 
rigate and transform the desert. (Cheers.) By means of this Society 
wisdom had been imparted to the ignorant, purity to the depraved, 
hope to the despairing, comfort to the wretched, riches to the poor, 
honour to the despised, freedom to the slave, health to the diseased, 
life to the dead—(cheers)—and to abandon it now were an act as un- 
kind to humanity as it was insulting to Him who had enabled them to 
proceed thus far in the great and glorious work, which had been not 
only sanctioned by his authority, but prospered by his bounty. (Cheers. ) 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Dr. Parker (an American physician, lately residing at Canton) 
moved— 

‘That the best acknowledgments of this meeting are due to the numerous 
Auxiliaries, Branches, and Associations, to whose exertions the Society is so 
largely indebted for its efficiency and success.”’ 

Would they seek for a specimen of the morally sublime? Where 
could be found one to compare with the simple and beautiful principles 
of this Society—the universal dissemination of the word of God 
God without note or comment, a work in which all of every denomina- 
tion, evcry land, might cheerfully co-operate? He felt happy in the 
present opportunity of bespeaking the interest of such a Society on the 
behalf of China. (Cheers.) There was no country in the world to 
which the efforts of this Society were so peculiarly adapted. ‘There 
was no such thing in China, so far as‘he knew, as a deliberative assem- 
bly: every thing was done through the medium of the press. He re- 
joiced that the Word of God was now translated into a language spoken 
by 360 millions of people. He had been informed, just previous to 
leaving China, that the supply of Bibles in the Chinese language was 
nearly exhausted, and if they could not look to this Society for sup- 
port, where were the millions of China to be provided with the bread 
of life? (Hear, hear.) Allusion had been made to the providence of 
God in giving to a Christian power the possession of an island where 
the Word of God might be distributed without hinderance—where the 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire might receive the Word of God, 
without fearing that it would be to them a dear book, even at the cost 
of their lives. He had reason to hope that the day was at hand when 
openings would multiply, and when the Word of God would be ex- 
tended throughout the empire of China. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. D. Careiit, missionary from Feegee said, although de- 
prived by circumstances of the opportunity of intimate acquaintance 
with the details of the Society’s operations during the past year, yet he 
felt much aenapent in seconding such a resolution, for it was his pro- 
: mgphr ~ = — Society for their liberal grant in favour of 
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Pepin faced all the dangers, and joyfully did the missionaries shen 
1em the pearl which they had sought. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was then put and carried. 
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€ Lord had sent it. He ventured to say that there was more being | 


done against that evil Popery through the medium of the Scriptures in 
the Irish language than by any other means. (Hear, hear.) They 
had employed other means, but none had proved so effectual as that. 
In the country from whence he came, there were hundreds who had 
come out of the Roman Catholic Church—(chéers)—and he could 
name a parish in which, five years ago, not a single Protestant was to 
be found, which now contained a congregation of between 300 and 400 
worshipping the Lord, and reading and knowing his blessed Word. 
(Cheers.) And for that, they were indebted to this Society. (Cheers.) 


Well had it been said that there could be no attempt to do good in 


‘this world without the Bible. They had found it the foundation of all 
the exertions, humanly speaking, which they had made in Ireland. It 
was cause of great grief that there should be any people that would at 
all help the Roman Catholic priesthood in keeping the Bible from the 
Irish people. It had been truly said, the Bible and Popery could not 
live together. He could bear witness to the truth of that assertion, 
and he scarcely ever knew an intelligent adult read the Bible with 
sincerity, that remained in the trammels of Popery, and wise were the 
priests in that respect to forbid the reading of it by the peo le. They 
talked indeed with others of an authorized interpretation of the Bible, 
but they knew right well that if they allowed the poor Irishman to read 
the Scriptures, however they might talk about an authorized interpre- 
tation, poor Paddy would interpret it for himself. (Laughter and 
cheers.) He had read in a publication of Dr. Wiseman’s, that the 
Bible never converted a Roman Catholic; and his argument was con- 
clusive, for, said he, a man ceased to be a Roman Catholic when he 
went to the Bible. (Laughter.) He (Mr. D.) was happy to say that 
there were many of his countrymen who had ceased to be Roman 
Catholics, for they went to the Scriptures, which they found too mighty 
for their prejudices, and too mighty for their priests—(hear, hear)— 
and also induced them to come ont from among them in spite of oppo- 
sition and persecution. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Brown seconded tie resolution. 

The Dean of Sarissury moved— 

‘That the warmest thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley, President, for his lordship’s kind attention ta the business of the day.” 

The Earl of Ropen begged to thank the Society for what it had done 
on behalf of Ireland. Itwas many years since he had first addressed a 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society; but the lapse of 
time had only tended to convince him more and more of the importance 
and value of an Institution, which united together all classes and de- 
nominations in the progress of the great and glorious work of dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures of truth. He conceived that, at a time when 
there were so many and strange questions afloat, it was a very blessed 
thing to have such a Society. He rejoiced that he could come there 
and meet his brethren of the dissenting churches, his brethren of the 
Scotch Church, and his brethren from various churches throughout the 
earth, and unite with them heart and hand in distributing a book which 
held up the Lord Jesus Christ as the foundation of all their hopes. 
He most heartily seconded the resolution. 

The resolution having been put, and carried by acclamation, 

The CHarrnMAN returned thanks, and the meeting separated. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The 42nd anniversary of this Institution was held at Exeter Hall on 
Friday last, J. Lanouvcnere, Esq., in the chair. The attendance was 
very numerous and highly respectable. 

The CuHarrnman said he availed himself of the present opportunity 
Ry nrofessing his great attachment to the Religious Tract Society—a 


oe hiah had oiroulated since its formation about 340,000,000 of 
religious publications, and had been the means of printing many of 


them in no less than 86 different languages. (Che 

reflected on the operations of the Decleiy davies ot oui oF 
existence, they had abundant cause to lift up their hearts in gratitude 
to Almighty God for the blessings he had bestowed upon its labours. 
Its publications were suited to the taste and character of every de- 
scription of persons, rich and poor, the believer and the sceptic. One 
peculiar feature in the Society was, that by the aid of friends at home 
and abroad, the Society was enabled to circulate the tracts without 
any expense incurred for agents; By a carefully arranged system, the 
sale of the publications was made to cover all the expenses of producing 
them; thus the subscriptions and donations were wholly applied to 
the gratuitous circulation of those publications; and the favour with 
which the works had been received by the Christian public, had 
enabled the cominittee of late years to distribute even larger sums than 
they had received ; so that’the Society had rendered back to the public 
an amount exceeding in value what had been contributed to it. (Hear.) 
It was very important that they should be clear as to the contents of 
the tracts, and he believed that it was the desire of the committee— 
and he believed they had uniformly acted upon that desire—that the 
tracts and other publications should contain clear scriptural views of 
the fallen nature of man, and of the only method whereby he could be 
saved—the blood of Jesus Christ. He had himself been engaged for 
twenty years in distributing the Socicty’s publications in the metro. 
polis, in the hospitals, and in the villages of the country, and he had 
never found a single tract that would not convey a clear scriptural 
view by which a soul could be saved. (Cheers.) He defied any one 
to read one of those tracts, and then plead ignorance-of the way of 
salvation. It was impossible fully to calculate the benefits which such 
an Institution conferred upon the world. At the period of its com- 
mencement in 1799, the French revolution was raging. The French 
were living without God, and were endeavouring to bring the popu- 
lution of this country to live in the same Atheistical state with them. 
selves, He doubted not that the tracts issued from this Society were 
instrumental, under God’s blessing, in checking the progress of vice in 
the land; and although they did not now live in the time of revolution 
yet they did live in a day when it was more than ever necessary that the 
tracts of this Socicty should be circulated throughout the country. 


(Hear, hear.) When they remembered the vast numbers in the fic tro. 
polis and large manufacturing towns, unable, owing to the deficiency - 
of places of worship, to attend the sanctuary; when they reme nbered 
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to go there, the numbers on the rail- 
bbath, and destitute of the means of 


The ee pee when they remembered the too 
ing, by Infidels and Socialists, to draw off the 


grace and: spi 
successful attem 
minds ‘of the from the fear of God, and to lead them to treat 
His laws and those of man with contempt; when they remembered the 
efforts too’ successfully making by the Papists, and should he say the 
semi- (hear, hear), to darken the minds of the poor, and to lead 
them from looking at the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ—there 
never was a time when it was more imperative on Christians, on all 
who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity, to be forward in this labour of 
love, and to distribute the tracts of the Society. (Cheers.) It was 
impossible to say how much good they had effected. The last great 
day ~y would fully show all those who had received their religious 


im s from the tracts of this Society, God had declared, his 
holy word should not return unto him void, but should drop as the 
rain and distil as the dew; and when they saw the blessed influence 
which the vernal showers now had on the face of nature, they would 
not be slow that God would fulfil his promise, and that his abundant 
blessing would rest upon this institution, (Cheers.) 

The Secretary (Mr. Jones) then read the report, which gave a 
cheering account of the operations of the Society both at home and 
abroad. The number of tracts and other publications issued from the 
depository during the year amounted to 17,799,562, making a total 
since the institution of the Society of 337,000,000. The contributions 
received from the Auxiliaries were £2114 14s., being a decrease of 
£308 10s. 3d. The donations and life subscriptions amounted to 
£1006 10s. 5d, The annual subscriptions were £2123 8s. 9u., being 
an increase of £21 5s. 3d. The Christmas collecting cards had pro- 
duced £217 19s. 6d. The Congregational collections had realized 
£84 6s. 3d. The total benevolent income fer the year, including £66, 
the collection at the last anniversary, and £49 16s. 3d. Pentonville 
ground-rents, amounted to £5662 lds. 2d.; being a decrease of 
£451 10s, 10d. 

The gratuitous issues for the year, including money grants to foreign 
societies, paper, and pnblications, together with the grants for libraries, 
amounted to £7817 11s. 10d., being £2154 16s. 8d. beyond the total 
amount of the funds placed at the Socicty’s disposal. The legacies re- 
ceived amounted to £689 14s. 

The Socicty’s total receipts amounted to £58,966 12s. 6d., being a 
decrease on the past year of £2151 4s, 2d., arising partly from the 
reduction made in the prices of many of the Society’s works. 

The Rev, E. Bickerstera moved the first resolution. He felt 
thankful for an opportunity of coming forward and testifying to the 
present large assembly his adherence with increasing affection and 
attachment to that blessed Society whose cause they were met to pro- 
mote. (Cheers.) In the midst of all those things about which Chris- 
tians were contending, and contending -unhappily sometimes with so 
much bitterness and strife, his heart clung closer and closer to this 
Institution, which gave them such large common ground upon which 
they could unite with all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
(Cheers.) He could not but view the Religious Tract Society as one 
of those mighty instruments which God in the present day was using 
for the salvation of the souls of their fellow-men; and if God did con- 
descend to give it |his blessing, well might it patiently bear the re- 

roaches which men might raise against it. (Cheers.) He felt the 
argeness of that common ground upon which they were then met to 
unite in spreading the knowledge of a free salvation throughout the 
world; and was there not reason why they should do so, when they looked 
at the state of the Heathen, and, indeed, the Christian world ; when they 
found not only the three hundred and sixty millions of China, end the | 
millions of Heathens, Mahometans, and Jews, but the hundred millions 
under the awful apostacy of the Man of Sin, the harlot of Rome, and 
the Babylon of the New Testament; when he found, besides, that 
there were forty or fifty millions of the Greek and Eastern Churches in 
such gross superstition ; and when he looked at the Protestant Churches, 
and found how large a falling away there had-been from the great 
rinciples of the Reformation (loud cries of hear); he did from his 
somes thank God for the Religious Tract Society, which afforded such 
a mighty instrument for helping to dispel the darkness on every side, 
and spreading the bright and healing beams of the Gospel among the 
nations. (Cheers.) He was perfectly appalled at the account given @ 
month or two back, in the “ London City Mission Magazine,” of the 
actual state of the most favoured place of Christendom, our own 
metropolis. (Ilear.) In the parishes within cight miles of St. Paul's, 
there-was a million anda half of the population who never attended 
any public places of worship. Looking at that awful fact, was there 
not infinite need for such an Institution as this? Tle knew there were 
objections of many kinds to this Society, and that which he had most 
frequently heard was, that it did not circulate all the truths of Chris- 
tianity ; that there were some truths which from its very constitution it 
could not circulate. Now, he denied it, and he admitted it. He denied 
it, because they had the inspired volume among its publications, and he 
knew no Divine truth but what was contained in the inspired word of 
God. (Loud cheers.) But he admitted it, perhaps, in the sense in 
which the objection was made, for they could not expound certain parts 
of Divine truth; they could not enter into certain parts of the Sacra- 
ments, perhaps, or other points; but how comparatively small were 
those parts on which they could not enter; how unutterably vast and 
important the parts on which they could, and did. (Cheers.) There 
was so much of Divine and Scriptural truth in the publications of the 
Society, that nothing of supreme importance, nothing essential to sal- 
vation, was kept out of them. He felt assured that, in engaging in 
such a work as this, they were in reality-most widely and efficiently cir- 
culating the largest and the fullest truths. He was very much struck 
by the reference in the report to the translation of “ Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress” into Orissa, Bengalee, Hindostanee, and he knew 
not what other languages; and he thought of the time when Bunyan 
was unrighteously confined in the gaol of Bedford, and how little that 
saint of God could have told all the blessings that had flowed from 

that confinement, during which he was enabled, by the Spirit of God, 

to write that blessed cook, and how those who confined him had been 
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| the means of diffasing the prinviples of Bunyan far and wide. (Cheer®.) 
Who would have imagined, when this Society first commenced its nn- 
pretending labours, it would ever have attained the magnitude of the 
present day? He trusted that it would meet with a far more enlarged 
and extended me pee He felt assured that, amidst all the distraction 
of the times, and all the divisions of Christians, there was a growing 
and enlarged union of heart and mind really spreading and increasing 
among the true servants of the Lord. (Cheers.) He trusted God 
would give them grace to promote that union in every possible way. 
Our Lord had said, “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God;” and he could not but feel that the union 
of Christians in this Society was eminéntly calculated to meet all the 

evils of the present day, whether in the form of Popery, Infidelity, or 
Chartism. It was well to show such persons that the members of this 

Society were all agreed on the grand truths of the Gospel. He re- 

joiced that the Bible was among the books of this Society (hear, hear); 

nay, that they had a Commentary upon the Bible. (Hear, hear.) 

What the Church of Rome could never present, they had presented, a 

Commentary full of spirituality and truth. (Cheers.) He looked upon 

this institution as the parent of the Bible Socicty itself, and he was 

happy that a noble Society was rising up, the Parker Society, to diffuse 

far and wide the works of the great Reformers. (Hear, hear.) He 

concluded by urging the friends of true religion to more zeal and 

unanimity in support of this invaluable Society. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. Dr. Barr (of Wurtemberg) seconded the resolution, and 
rendered his heartfelt thahks to this Society for the assistance and 
support it had afforded the country from whence he came. He had 
always been a lover of tracts. When but 10 years of age he had 
written a little tract containing Bible stories, to which he added some 
drawings of his own. He then made 20 copies, and circulated them 
among his school-fellows. He little thought at that time that he 
should be able 20 years afterwards to publish a collection of Bible 
Stories, with many engravings, for schools and families, of which more 
than 150,000 copies had been printed, not reckoning the translations 
into six different languages. (Cheers.) He had at subsequent periods 
published many other tracts, and trauslated many from the publi- 
cations of this Society, more than 600,000 of which had been sold, 
Nearly 300,000 also of Christian school-books had been translated into 
German, and were now in use in the schools there, in place of the vast 
quantity formerly used, written by unbelieving authors. (Hear, hear.) 
Lut these and other exertions which, by God’s blessing, they had suc- 
cessfully made, could never have been attempted but for the help and 
encouragément afforded by the Religious Tract Society. He therefore 
implored them never to desist from their work and labour of love, 
knowing and seeing that it was not in vain, but that they received the 
blessing of the Lord. > 
The Rev. J. Youne, of Albion Chapel, moved the second resolution, 
and said, that from his heart he responded to the sentiments of the Rey. 
Mover of the first resolution. There were not many platforms upon 
which Christians of different denominations could lift up their voices, 
in harmony, but this was one; and this was a Society which more 
perhaps than any other had preserved inviolate the true spirit of 
Christian catholicity. (Cheers.) Long, long might it continue. Ile 
was persuaded that much ignorance existed as to the vast extent of the 
Society’s labours, and the great amount of good it was effecting. Many 
thought of the name “ Tract Society,” and associated it with the tiny 
publications which it issued; but it had been said, the world was moved 
by trifles, and though he did not call the tracts trifesn rete aircon 
moving the world. (Hear, hear.) The feast valuable. The Tract 


Society had elicited = grand discovery 2h an of science, that their 
quarian, the scholar, the historian, anc aon * 
works could in no way be more extensively given to the world than by 
means of small and cheap publications. Men of all creeds seemed at 
the present day to be as one upon this subject. rhe heretics of Oxford 
(laughter) had learnt the secret of moral influence and power by the 
publication of their tracts. The Roman Catholics, if indeed they were 
distinguishable from the men of Oxford (hear, hear), were circulating 
their tracts without number; Socialists also, and even Socinians, pas- 
sionless, frigid, indolent, though they were, were beginning to discover 
the value of tracts. (Hear, hear.) Most desirable, then, was it, that 
while such varied efforts were making to propagate error, this Society 
should seek more and more to pour through its thousand channels the 
pure streams of the water of life, which should irrigate, fertilize, and 
beautify the world, (Cheers.) It-was wonderful to think how this 
Society had preserved its catholicity. There was the Churchman ready 
to pounce upon whatever might savour of Dissent, and the Dissenter 
ready to pounce upon whatever might savour of the Church, and yet 
for 40 years an immense body of divinity, upon which all agreed, was 
constantly emanating from it. Was it not a proof of the watchful pro- 
vidence of God? and did it not say to all how tiny and contemptible 
were the points on which they differed? (Cheers.) | 

The Rev. J. Hint, formerly of Calcutta, seconded the resolu- 
tion. He could well imagine the effect the publications of this 
Society had upon those who, having left their native shores with 
hardened and stubborn hearts, meet in a foreign land with any 
of those messengers of mercy which, suited to the state of mind 
in which it found them, brought them to a knowledge of their 
fathers’ God. Many a parent had wept over the wayward child at 
his departure, whose hearts were doubtless in after days gladdeued 
by the conversion of their prodigal in distant lands. The very 
act of a person leaving this country separated him from his licentious 
companions; he was thrown into a new sphere, was much alone, 
he began to think of home, to feel the emptiness and vanity of 
earthly things, and in that way he was brought to his right mind; 
and thus being prepared for the reception of truth, what would 
be the effect of one of the publications of this Society on such 
a mind? The truth would speak to his heart, which in his own land 
had refused to receive it, and would make him wise unto salvation. 
Perhaps some present had read a very interesting overland journey 
to India, written by a Captain Conolly. He went out a stranger to 
religion, but his sisters were pious ladies, and one of them before he 
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went put into his baggage a Bible, a book he had never read. On 


his journey to India he was taken captive by. a tribe of Turcomans, | 


through the treachery of his guide. He was. made a prisoner.and a 
slave, and was amapiorer in loading a camel with his own baggage, 
while so doing, out dropped the Bible his sisters had put in. He 
took it up, sat down, and read the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
His mind was in a state to receive the truth, and the first impression 
made upon his heart was as he sat amidst the wilds of the Turcoman 
country. He had since become a decided Christian. (Cheers.) He 
(Mr. H.) was also acquainted with the friends of an officer of most 
licentious and depraved character, so much so, that his tent was known 
among his fellow-officers by the name of hell, This man went on in 
his career of wickedness for some time, but it so happened that he 
went to visit a brother officer at a distant station; that officer was not 
himself a pious man, but among his things lying in the room there 
happened to be Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of Religion.” By 
some means or other it seized the attention of his licentious guest ; 
he took it up, and read it with great attention, but would not suffer 
his brother officer to see what he was doing. The time of his return 
to his regiment came. He was ashamed of letting it be seen that he 
took an interest in the book, though he longed to take it with him, 
and when he packed up his baggage he put the book in also. On his 
return to his tent, he read the book through again and again, and 
offered up all the prayers in it, and after six weeks he sent it back 
with a letter to the officer pressing upon him the necessity of reading 
it, and showing by his letter that he himself was converted to God. 
(Cheers.) He died a few months after sound in the faith. The rev. 
gentleman then alluded to the beneficial effects of the tracts in India, 
where the state of society was undergoing a rapid change, and the 
minds of the people opening to the reception of the truth. 

The Rev. ‘I. AncHEeR rose to move the next resolution. Among 
the many privileges enjoyed in this country, one, not the least insigni- 
ficant, was that of a free unfettered press. He would not dilate on its 
general advantages; but if tyranny of any kind should attempt to exert 
its power, the press would at once furnish the means of subduing it. 
The religious press, however, was calculated to confer the greatest 
blessings on the moral and spiritual interests of the country. Next to 
the operations of the Holy Spirit of God, it was the means to be employed 
for conquering Socialism. Socialism and modified Popery had both 
availed themselves of the press, and he knew no means so calculated 
to defeat their operations as the publications of this Society. (Cheers.) 
It was true the press might have its disadvantages, but they were only 
temporary, whilst its benefits were enduring. Infidelity had assumed 
various guises, but in whatever form it appeared, religious tracts were 
adapted to mcet it. He was warmly attached to the Tract Society, 
and rejoiced in this opportunity of stating it. He loved it because 
it honoured the Word of God—because it had given upwards of 300 
millions of tracts to the world—because it exhibited clearly the great 
doctrine of justification by faith—and lastly, on account of its catholi- 
city. (Cheers.) The rey. gentleman then made especial reference 
to the adaptation of this Society to correct the errors of Puseyism, 
which, he contended, was not the heresy of the Church of England, 
but of certain of its ministers, in opposition to the standard of truth 
maintained by that Church. 

The Rev. Carr Giynw seconded the resolution; and said he was 
glad to hear the gentleman who had just sat down state that Puseyism 
was not a heresy of the Church of England. He felt that that gentle- 
man was right in what he had stated. (Cheers.) The articles and 
homilies of the Church both maintained the sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture. A great many members of the Church of England felt with 
himself, that never was there a time when the Religious Tract Society 
was more valuable than at the present. (Hear, hear.) He was thank- 
ful that it sent out the works of such men as Reynolds, Hopkins, 
Leighton, and Usher. When he received the tracts of this Society, he 
had never any occasion to examine whether they were proper for dis- 
tribution; but he was obliged to read others, in order to see whether 
they did contain the truth. (Hear, hear.) He highly approved the 
system adopted by the Society of loan distribution, and trusted that it 
would be more fully carried out, even in this metropolis, many parts of 
which were yet in a state of moral destitution. Ile was happy to avail 
himself of that opportunity of thanking the Society for the timely and 
seasonable efforts it had made in Belgium, whose state of ignorance 
and superstition was not to be surpassed, even in Italy. (Hear, hear.) 
He could not but look forward with the greatest possible pleasure to 
the operations of this Society in connexion with the Niger expedition. 
(Hear, hear.) He trusted it would prove a great blessing to long- 
neglected Africa. The rev. gentleman then referred to the unanimity 
with» which Christians of various denominations could meet on the 
platform of this Society, and expressed a hope that its operations 
would continue to be conducted in amity and concord. He trusted 
that the spirit which had guided the committee for the last 40 years, 
would still continue to rest upon it, and which he thought was mainly 
attributable to the weekly meetings for prayer held in the house of the 
Society, and to the forbearance which he had himself witnessed when 
there had been any points of difference between them. (Cheers.) 

_ The Rev. J. Hazitecrave, of Islington, in moving the next resolu- 
tion, said, he was reminded of the assistance which this Institution had 
rendered the Newfoundland School Society. The tracts which had 
been there distributed had proved a great blessing to that people, so 
destitute in some parts of churches, pastors, and schoolmasters. Each 
of the schools in that island now possessed its loan library, and he 
could state many deeply-interesting and affecting incidents tending to 
ulustrate their value. One related to a little girl who had been edu- 
cated in one of the schools, in a portion of the island where there was 
no minister of Christ of any denomination, and where the only means 


of religious observance of the Sabbath was carried on by their 
Own teacher. 


might therefore well imagine his grievous ignorance of the only 
method of a sinner’s acceptance with God. When on his death-bed he 
was unvisited by a single pastor, for there was none to visit him, This 
ittle child, chowever, became his instructor, and taught him in what 


The father of that child had lived on that island. 
for years, and had scarcely ever heard a sermon preached. They 


way to obtain pardon and peace as a dying sinner. The teacher. 

on one occasion to inquire after him, and when, outside the donn hea 
the dear child reading to the father that beautiful pestion.of Seniptur 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The teacher Deana the obild ose the 
father whether he knew of whom the prophet, spake... The, father re« 
plied in the negative; and the, child, then referring to the: Bp 

Peter, told him of what Jesus had done, on whom the burden.of the 
world’s atonement had been laid, and that it was by hia stripes only 
that we could be healed. (Hear, hear.) The Rev. Gentleman then 
mentioned several other anecdotes with reference to Newfoundland, 


went on to observe, that he could not but accord with all his heart with 
what had fallen from the lips of several respected speakers who h 
preceded him, as to the adaptation of those tracts to meet the prevail 
errors at Oxford. (Hear, hear.) The Rev. Gentleman then dwelt on 
the responsibility of Christians for the proper exercise of the influence, 
wealth, and talents they possessed, and concluded amidst loud cheers, 

Rev. S. J. Davis, of Salter’s Hall, seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Sternkoprr moved, and Gurney Hoars, Esq., seconded the 


last resolution; and, after a few words from the Chairman, the meeting 
separated. 


The fourteenth annual meeting. of the Society for promoting the 
Religious Principles of the Reformation, was held_on Thursday, the 
6th instant, at the Hanover Square Rooms, George Finch, Esq., in the 
chair. There were also present on the platform, Generals Orde and 
Latter; W. Long, and J. Storey, Esqrs.; the Rev. Messrs. Hoare, 
Bickersteth, Beamish, Kyle, Smalley, Armstrong, Pym, Lovett, Ed- 
wards, Parkinson, Cumming, Goodhart, Leete, Xc. 

The anniversary of the London Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews was held on Friday the 7th inst., in the Great Room, 
Exeter Hall, which was crewded in every part by a highly respectable 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen. The platform was occupied by 
persons of rank and influence, amongst whom were Lord Ashley, M.P. ; 
Lord Mountsandford ; Sir G. Rose; and the Bishop of Ripon. Sir T. 
Baring, the president of the society, took the chair. 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign School Society, was 
held at Exeter hall, on Monday last, Lord John Russell in the chair. 
The attendance was very numerous. On the platform were several 
members of parliament, and a great number of dissenting ministers. 
The meeting was addressed by the chairman, Mr, Clay, M.P., Dr. 
Lushington, M.P., the hon. C, Howard, M.P., Mr. W. Evans, M.P., 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Barth, from Germany, Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. 
W. Campbell, missionary for India, &c. 


The first anniversary of the Royal Asylum for Destitute Females 
was held at the London Coffee louse on Wednesday last, the Marquis 
of Normanby in the chair. Upwards of seventy gentlemen dined. 
The objects of the society are the reception and reformation of young 


females who stand exposed to the fearful consequences of vice and 
ignorance. 


The third anniversary of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners 
Benevolent Society was held on Wednesday last, at the London 
Tavern, Earl de Grey in the chair. Its objects are to give relief and 
assistance to the widows and orphans of fishermen, and of mariners, 
members of this. society, who lose their lives by storms and shipwreck, 
on any part of the coasts of the United Kingdom, while engaged in 
their lawful occupations ; and also to render necessary aid and assist- 
ance to such mariners, soldiers, or other poor persons, as suffer ship- 
wreck upon the said coasts. 


The anniversary of St. Anne’s Charity Schools took place on Tues- 


tlemen dined; ‘Sir G. Murray in the chair; and the subscriptions 
amounted to upwards of 1,145/. Their object is the support and edu- 
cation of the unprotected orphan, nendoplarty the offspring of those 
who have seen better days. Since their establishment, in the year 
1709, the society has placed out to service or apprenticeships 1,000 
boys and 600 girls, which, with the number of children now educating 
in both schools—namely, 275—make the total number of orphans 
provided for by the institution amount to 1,875. 


INDEPENDENT Cuvurcu at Hunsiet.—The Independent Chapel at 
Hunslet, was on Friday evening week formally opened as a Congrega- 
tional Church. ‘The services were commenced by prayer, by the Rev. 
John Ely, and the reading of the Scriptures, after which a discourse, 
explanatory of the principles of Protestant dissent, was delivered by 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton. ‘The Rev. Thomas Scales read over the letters 
of dismission given to those individuals who were about to be united 
with each other in Christian fellowship, from the respective churches to 
which they¥formerly belonged; after which they were constituted a 
separate church. The reverend gentleman proceeded to administer the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper to them, and to a large number of the 
members of neighbouring churches; in the course of which addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Messsrs. Hudswell, Jukes, and. Orger, the 
pastor of the newly formed church. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. a 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, May 7. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered for solemnizing mare 
riages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wm. IV., eap. 85 :— 

The Scotch Secession Chapel, Woolpack Yard, Stricklandgate. Westmoreland, Ree 
ginald Kemington, superintendent registrar. 

| INSOLVENTS, 
Lge, Jom, jun., Chester, tea dealer, May 5. 
BANKKUPTS, 4 

Brown, CHarrs, 35, Oxford Strect, sare vba ae nye! 18, June 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Farrar and Lake, 12, Godliman Street, Doctor 5 Sommons, 

ae BENJAMIN WELLS, Lowestoft, Suffolk, cooper, May 21, June 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Norton, Lowestoft; and Messrs. Adlington and Co., 1, Bedford Row, London, 


——BRoorn, Josern, Sen., Boorn, Joseru, Jun., and Boon, Steruen, Leeds, stuff 


manufacturers, May20, June 15: solicitors, Messrs. Barr and Co., Leeds; and Mr, 
biddey, Inner Temple, London. 

bedocns hiwike and Burorss Jon, Macclesfield, silk throwsters, May 14, 
June 18: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansion House Place, 

CAaNNoN, Cuarces, 11, Dark House Lane, Lower Thimes Street, fish factor, May 14, 


June 18: solicitor, Mr, William Murray, New London Street, Yenchurch Street, 


equally illustrating the beneficial influence of the Society’s tracts; and 


day evening, April 27th, at the London Tavern. About 200 gen- | 
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Cattum, WILLIAM, Pattingham, Staffordshire, farmer, May 21, June 18: solicitors, 
Mesers. Thurstansand Liddle, New Shropshire; and M ‘Bi joldfinch, 
ee Buildings, London, port, pshire ; essrs. Bigg and Gold 

Doxrorp, WILLIAM, Bishopwearmouth and Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham, corn 
and coal eee May 18, June 18: solicitors, Messrs. J. J. and G. W. Wright, 
Sunderland ; and Messrs. Swain and Co., 6, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 
senee tet iy Une, Peaeme bee merchant, May 19, June 18: on 

» how and la ces 58 , Mane r; and Mr. Sharp, 11, Staple 
se ylor, treet, Manchester; a p P 

Evans, RicHarp, Liverpool, stationer, May 21, June 18: solicitors, Mr. Snowball, 
Liv ; and Mesers. Fox and Meck, 1, Basinghall Street, London. 

Fievp, RicHarp, Marton, Gloucestershire, corn and coal merchant, May 18, June 18: 
solicitor, Mr. Atkins, Samden. 

Futter, Georor, 153, Regent Strect, shaw] dealer, May 14, June 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Walter and Reeve, 36, Basinghall Street. : 

HRAZELL, WILLIAM Baker, Oxford Street, fishmonger, May 18, June 18; solicitor, 
Mr. Richard Thomas, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street. 

HENDERSON, JouN, Manchester, bookseller, May 22, June 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
| and Co., Manchester; Mr. Timothy Surr, 89, Lombard Street, London. 

ARSHALL, WILLIAM, Liverpool, iron founder, May 20, June 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Joseph Mallaby ; and Mr. E, Chester, Staple Inn, London. 

NEWALL, WILLIAM, Jun., and HARRISON, ABRAHAM, Manchester, grocers, May 18, 
June 18: solicitors, Mr. Hadfield, 38, Fountain Street, Manchester; and Messrs. 
Johnson and Co., 7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, London. 

Reeves, THOMAS, and ReRveEs, WILLIAM, Whistones, Worcestershire, coach 
builders, May 21, June 18, solicitors, Mr, Corbett, Worcester; and Messrs. White and 
Whitmore. 11, Bedford Row, London. 

RADENHURST, EDWARD, Birmingham, glass chandelier maker, May 21, June 18: soli- 
citors, Mr.. Page, Birmingham ; and Messrs.Burfoot, Inner Temple, London, 

WILKINS HENRY and ILKINS JoHN, London Wall, wool merchants, May 19, 
June 18: solicitors, Messrs. Heathcote and Holman, Coleman Street. 

WILSON, James, Leeds, timber merchant, May 14, June 18: solicitors, Mr. Robin- 
son, Leeds; and Mr. Strangewayes, 4, Barnard’s Inn, London. 

WILLIAMs, WiLu1AM, Bridge, Kent, brewer, May 17, June 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Slankey and Sladden, Canterbury ; and Messrs. Egan and Co., 23, Essex Street, Strand, 
London. 

. DIVIDENDS. 
| At the Court of Bankruptcy. 

May 31, Coles, Olnea, Buckinghamshire tea dealer—May 21, Ashton, Berners Strey 
Oxford Street, bill broker—May 28, R. Walmsley, M. Turner and W. J. Tuxier, 
Basinghall Street, merchants. 

In the Country. 


June 1, J. Norfolk and J. Norfolk, Leeds, stuff dyers—June 2, Jardine, Haverford- 
west, merchant—May 31, Cox, Nottingham, silk throwster—June S, Atkins, Glou- 
cester, merchant—May 31, Dartnall, Cam, Gloucestershire, clothier—May 31, E. Bcn- 
nett and J. F, Bennett, Canterbury, wine merchants. 

| CERTIFICATES—May 28. 

Carter, Shrewsbury, innkeeper—Vanderplank, Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, 
woollen draper—Firth, Cobourg Arms Public House, Webber Street, Lambeth, 
licensed victualler—Park, Manchester, iron merchant—Baxter, Long Lane, Bermond- 
sey, currier—Stapleton and Howgate, Batley Carr, near Dewsbury, Yorkshire, woollen 
dealers—J. Horrax and R. Horrax, Ratcliffe and Manchester, calico printers—Westall, 
Hindley, Lancashire, collier—Jefferd, Lyme, Regis. Dorsetshire, builder—R. H. Run- 
corn and J. Runcorn, Manchester, plumbers—Stevenson, Stafford and Manchester, 
shoe manufacturer—Haines, Kilsby, Northamptonshire, and of Claycross, Derbyshire. 

. PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Miller and Goodman, Peterborough, Northamptonshire, merchants—Thornton and 
Todd, Seaham Harbour, Durham, builders—Wood, Dowson and Wood, Liverpool, 
sail makers—Wood, Dowson and Russell, Liverpool, sail makers (so far as regards 
Russell)}—Wood and Russell, Liverpool, merchants—Ellis and Mason, Walsall, Staf- 
fordshire, malsters—Passingham and Nail, 106, Fenchurch Street, general commission 

nts—Brown and Rix, Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, wine and spirit merchants— 
C. Pole, C. R. Pole and E. P. Griffiths, Billiter Street, London, and of Manchester, 
merchants—J. C. Cankrien, Anlaby, Yorkshire, and H, Cankrien, R. S. Cankrien® and 
B. E. Cankrien, of Rotterdam, general merchants (so far as regards J. C. Cankrien and 
H. Cankrien)—J. B. Robinson, F.S8. Robinson and J. Whitmore, Leicester, wool- 
stapler (so far as regards J. Whitmore)—Birchall and Griffiths, Manchester, commission 


agents. 
SCOTCIT SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown, ALEXANDEK, Clarkston, Airdrie, grain dealer, May 10, 31, 
; te ei RoBERtT, formerly of Guillyhill, and of Dalmacaddar, Dumfries, May 14, 
une 4, 
HAMILTON, Jamks, Glasgow, ship agent, and HAMILTON, ARTHUR, Glasgow, wine 
merchant, May 14, June 10, 
nn David, and LIVINGsTON, JAMES, Dundee, manufacturers, May 13, 
une vo. 
Locan, Davin, Kilmarnock, ironmonger, May 11, June 1. 
SANDERSON, PETER, Melrose, merchant, May 10, 31. 
THORBURN, ROBERT, Uphall, engineer, May 10, June 7, 


Tuesday, May 11. 


The following buildings are certified as places duly registered for solemnizing mar- 
riages, pursuant to the act 6 and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 85:— 
lloam Chapel, Sudden-cross, Langtree, Devonshire. W.G.Gruby, superintendent 
registrar. 
on chapel, Bridlington, Yorkshire. ‘ Sidney Taylor, superintendent registrar. 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY. : 
May 10.—GrorcE JoHN BENNzETY?, 28, York strect, Portman square, Marylebone, 
lodging house keeper. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
REYNOLDS, JERRY, now or late of Thornses, Yorkshire, woolen manufacturer, 
Epwarps, Lewis, Dowlais, Glamorganshire, grocer, 
BANKRUPTS, 

BEAUMONT, JOUN, Huddersfield, grocer, May 20, June 22: solicitors, Messrs. Battye, 
and Co., Chancery-lane, London; and Messrs, W. and 'T, W. Clough, Huddersfield. 

BAREBR, JOHN VAUGHAN, Walsall, Staffordshire, banker, May 2’, and June 22, at 
eleven, at the George Hotel, Walsall. solicitors, Mr. Edward Amos Chaplin, 3 Gray’s- 
inn square, London; Messrs Stubbs and Rawlings, Birmingham; and Mr. Richard 
Jesson, Walsall. 

CoMLEY, GrorGE, North Nibley, Gloucester, clothicr, May 14, June 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Heathcote and Holman, 47, Colemane-street, London; and Mr, Bishop, 
Dursley. 

Corr, Ricwanp, Stafford, sack dealer, May 25, June 22; solicitors, Messrs. Keen 
and Hand, Stafford; and Messrs. White and Whitmore, 11, Bedford-row, London. 

Gower, George, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, grocer and tallow chandler, May 19, June 
22: solicitors, Messrs. Makinson, and Senders, Middle Temple, London; and Mr. 
Haberfield, Bristol. 

Hea@GiInpoTrom, WILLIAM, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton spinner, May 25 June 22: 
solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co., Temple, London; and Mr. Potter, Manchester, 

H1e@mMan, WILLIAM Henny, Bristol, saddler, June 1, 22: solicitors, Mr, Burkitt, 
Currier’s-hall, London-wall, London, 

LINDSDELL, WILLIAM, 84, Cannon-street, umbrella manufacturer, May 21, June 22, 
solicitor, Mr. Mullens, 68, Myddleton-street, Spa-fields. 

Mann, JAmrs, Norwich, woolstapler, May 19, June 22: solicitors, Mr. Flower, 61, 
Bread-street, Cheapside,sLondon; and Messrs, ‘Taylor, and Sons, Norwich. 

MILLARD, JOHN, and MILLARD, EDWARD, Cheltenham, cabinet makers, May 18, 
June 22: solicitor, Mr. Badham, 4, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, London; and Mr, 
Geosge Stephens, Cheltenham. 6 

SADLER, Suse Cheltenham, linendraper, May 18, June 22; solicitors, Messrs, 
Jones and Son, Sise lane, London. 

Tuomrson, JOHN HARRISON, Newcastle, -silk throwster, May 21, June and 22; 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, solicitors, Mansion-house-place. 

Wake, Tuomas Guy, Castle Cary, Somersetshire, scrivener, May 26, June 22; soli- 
citors, Mr. Richard Grose Burfoot, and Henry Robert Burfoot, 2, hing’s-Bench walk, 
Inner Temple, London; and Messrs. Newman and ea Yeovil, Somersetshire, — 

Youna, Joun, Newport, Monmouthshire, ship builder, May 18, June 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Hall, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s inn, London; and Messrs, Protheroe and 


Towgood, Newport. 
- DIVIDENDS, 


June 8, Morrison, Fenchurch-street, stationer—June 3, T. and J. L. Keasly, Long- 
lane, and Wyld’s-rents, Bermondsey—June 3, R. and J. Underhill, Plymouth, Devon- 
shire, linen drapers—June 2, J. and W. Field, Mincing-lane, wine and spirit brokers 
—June 2, L. J. Smith, and P. Summers, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, fancy stationer— 
June 5, W. Charleton, and J. H. Reddell, Berner-street, Commereial-roac East, white 

ead and colour manufacturers—June 5, Kuowles, Moolhai, Somersetshire, silk 


im 


throwster—June 5, Roelly, Richardson-street, Long-acre, Bermondsey, manufactur- 
ing chemist—June 5, Webster, Milk-street, City, warehouseman—June 1, Bingley, 
Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, brush-maker—June 1, Ashley, Regent’s-street, 
banker—June 1, James, Southaimpton-street, Strand, woollen draper—June 4, Dorset, 
Herstmonceaux, Sussex, grazier,—June 4, Simpson, Sheffield, grocer—June 5, R. W., 
G, and J. Moxm; Kingston-upon-IIull, merchants, and late bankers—June 4, Walbank, 
Birmingham, metal dealer—June 15, Hutchinsou, Manchester, merchant, and of Port. 
wood, Cheshire, cotton manufacturer—June 7, Snook, Southampton, common brewer 
—Jiisic' 19, Roberts, Yoxford, Suffolk, currier—June 3, Blayney, Chester, stone and 
marki: mason—May 31, R. and J. P. Robson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builders—June 
4, Rae, Blackburn, Lancashire, linen and woollen draper—June 10, Tenant, Wigan, 
Lancashire, 1:alsters—June 2, Baines, Liverpool, treacle manufacturer—June 7, 
Cockroft, sen., Cheetham, Lancashire, merchant—June 2, Spencer, Winlaton, Durham, 
tailor—June 4, Vicker, Holywell, Flintshire, nurseryman, 
CERTIFICATES—JUNE 1. 

Isaacs, Chatham, Kent, army clothier—A. and W. M. Oppenhelm, Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, timber merchants—Richardson, Ironmonger-lane, City, dealer— 
Megson, Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hearon, Bright, Thomson, and M‘Culloch, Bishopgate-street, wholesale druggists . 
(so far as regards Thompson)—Hopwood and Hankin, Kingston-upon-Hull, common 
brewers—Montgomery, sen. and Montgomery, jun., Brentford, timber merchants— 
G. and J. Wareing, Birmingham, carvers—Hampton, 48, Brick-lane, Old-street, and 
Deacon, 89, Bunhill-row, boot and shoemakers—James and Burchell, Canswedon, 
Essex, linen drapers—Clarke and Frankham, Southwark, distillers—Van Sandan and 
Howell, 27, King-street, Cheapside, attorneys — Parslow and Bennett, Gravesend, 
tailors—W oodward and Bailiffe, Sheffield, iron merchants—Watson, Nairn, and An- 
derson, 14, Watling-street, London, and Paisley, gauze manufacturers—Salter, Owen, 
jun., and Knowles, Exeter, beer brewers (so far as regards Owen, jun.)—E. and I, 
James, Carlisle, ironmongers—Antrobus and Donald, Northwich, Cheshire, slate mere 
chants — Morris and Lowe, Charlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, boot and shoe 
makers—E. and C. Williams, Hawarden, and Myersclough, Stockport, manufacturers 
of cotton cloth—T. and J. Pilditch, Bwich, Breconshire, builders—W hitwill and King, 
Bristol, ship-brokers—Whitley and Rogerson, Liverpool, attorneys at law—Williamson 
and Procter, Coventry—R. and T. Clay, 56, Friday-street, merchants—Ambler, Scott, 
and Hall, Sunderland, drapers—Hyde, Dockray, and Ambler, Leeds, machine manu- 
facturers—Bradley, Church-street, Spitalfields, and Culyer, 62, Crown-street, Fins- 
bury, leather sellers—Buchan and Slodden, Southampton, house painters—T. W. and 
RS Meeson, Stratford-le-Bow, Essex, lime burners—J. and J. Burton, New City- 


\ chambers, merchants—T. and G. King, Portsmouth, carriers—Barrat and Newton, 


Leek, Staffordshire, casters—Dakin, Shinton, and Holford, Wolverhampton, grocers— 
Ashwin and Batt, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, surgeons, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
ANDERSON, JON, and DUNCANNON, RoRERrt, Glasgow, clothiem, May 17, June 7, 
Dosrir, Davin, Haugh Bleachfield, Fifeshire, bleacher, May 14, June 11. 
NEILSON, JOHN, Glasgow, bookbinder, May 15, June 5. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Wed. | Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. | Tues. 


3 per cent. Consols .. er 893 893 &93 89 89 
Ditto for Account...... es 89 g9i 90 90 89 89 
3 per cents. Reduced ........ & 88: oT et 88: 88: 
34 per cents. Reduced .......| 97 o74 97 7 97; 97 
New 34 per cents. ......ecc0. 98 984 OS¥ 98? 98 98 
Long Annuities ....... covcce] 135 123 123 123 128 12 
Bank Stock .......eeeeeeeee| 160) 168 169 168 1684 168 
India Stock ...... scascccccs| SUE 250 201 == 251 252 
Exchequer Bills ..... eseeeee| LOpm. | 10pm. | 10pm. | Tpm.| 7pm. ] 6pm. 


India Bonds, 3 percent.......) 3pm. |} 3pm.!' 3pm.} dis. / lpm. | lpm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Belgian ..cccccccccsccce covess| IG] POI vk dnseweccstacnseves 17 
BR 06s ak coun vda vaee bbe ee | 69 Portuguese 5 pier cents ........ : | 
Buenos Ayres..cccccccsccsccces | Ditto 3 per cents eeeee ee eeeeees 20 
CRIN 660 dios ce enes re Gee CT (engenssebar _ 
Danish ....... eeeuieens peeeea ve 78 Spanish Active Cuawevecueea 23 
Dutch 24 per cents .......see00. 52 susie Seco. caine MTR EETETETT TET ES 4) 
PSO 3 POT COREE ccavcccccsces | 993 BPRS TPUTUNTOE nc cesccesecces | 12 
PEGRIOOM cn ccinveccicessesevedsct See 
SHARES. 

Railways— L. & B. Quarter Shares ...... 234 
Birmingham and Derby ...... 68 London and Brighton ........} 46% 
Birmingham and Gloucester 73 London and Croydon Trunk ,. 14 
PRC WE. kas sesscensases a8 19} London and Greenwich ...... 8 
Bristol and Exeter .......... 37 Ste NOW 6c cs ioc i4eeG eee ee 17 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western 303 Manchester and Birmingham 26 
Eastern Counties .....ccccees — Manchester and Leeds ....%. DO 
Edinburgh and Glasgow..... j|-— Midland Counties..........0.- 89 
Gosport Junction ....... Pree Se Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 224 
Great North of England ...... 7D DeOUE WROIRINE oo wc ocesrccevis 7 
Cree WOGKEE ioc ccdccccs bes 92 POG OW ccc aecsaes vine aude 30 
Ditto NOW .ccecscceseseccces 64 South Eastern and Dove 17 
BROO FIRES 6c kc icensce beveeee 11} | South Western ..... cbieeness S74 
Loudon and Birmingham ....! 160 EPeUe BUNGE Sc cdehesetesions 2 


MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mark LANE, May 10. 

The supplies of Wheat are small to this day’s market. The market was quite firm 
the early part of the dvy, but was dull at the close of the market, and the business 
done was at a decline of 1s. per qr. on the rates of this day week, on both English and’ 
Foreign Wheat. 

The Flour trade is dull,and prices without alteration. 

There was very little Barley fresh up, but this grain being in slow request, last Mone 
day’s quotations were barely Sree 

Malt might also have been purchased a trifle cheaper. 

Since Friday last a few cargoes of Oats have arrived from Ireland; the display of 
samples was nevertheless moderate this morning, and the retail business done was at 
about the rates of last Monday, 

Beans and Peas met with little inquiry, and there is no variation in the value of 
either of these articles. 

Nothing whatever was done in bonded Grain. 


$. s. s. 8. se 
Wheat, Red New 49 to 58 | Malt, Ordinary.. 48.. 53 | Beans, Old...... 40 to 42 
i PEO Be Sys 3... 56 BIATVOW 2.0200 O8i0 
White ..sccsce Oe 0s Oe | Fens, Hog .....; 3... BW i Oats, Feed,..... &.. 2 
Re caseccee ss Sas oe Maple. ce. 37... 41 Mee iri Hs & 
Rye MEEKELAL — BOUOES c.cocncnctth-occh OT ee 
| RSLS . 24.. 28 | Beans, Ticks.... 35... 37 TOD ckceces Weiam 
Malting ...... 30 to 33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN FOR 
May 7. SIX WEEKS, THE PRESENT WEEK, 
Wheat -.oseewes — ee i Se a tee 2 23s. 8d. 
Barley ..... ae ee Se err ser GEE 4ebcexes Oe 
Oats cocvecessass 23 060 SD se ncevanad 2 l i ee 
BG Leerbacdnaee 3 66 SEP ee % § eros. wae 
Beans... ee. ees a, BO errr ree tie ll O 
Rr Hee Ca. PPP fay Ps seen 2-4 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, May 10, 
The arrivals last week from Ireland, were 143 firkins Butter, and 5,235 bales Bacon, 
and from: Foreign ports, 4,881 casks Butter. 


In old Trish Butter searcely a sale making. The Foreign market rallied during the 
week; best Dutch sold from 100s, to 102s. per ewt. | r 

The Bacon market remains in a dull state, and the transactions last week very tri- 
fling, and generally at a decline of ls, to 2s. per cwt. 

Lard keeps steady, 

Hams not in so good demand as they have been, and prices rather lower, 


Ay 
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POTATOES. 


| idne 5 70s 
tch Reds ..........per ton 40s, to 60s. Kent Kidneys ooees-per ton 60s. to 108, 
Tababilds BUNA. .svsscsskeuseet 2 i Whites .ccccscccveess OO ap 10 
Wisbeach Se cénwesnucuasuen ae ee 99] Irish eeeeereeseseeeeeeeeeese 35. ee 
HOPS. 


The market is flat, and scarcely any business doing. No estimate of the duty yet. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, May 10. 


The market this morning exhibited a scanty supply of beasts as to numbers, but its 

neral quality was very superior. The attendance of buyers being numerous, the 
Peet trade was brisk, at an improvement in the currencies noted on Monday last, of 
from 2d. to 4d. per 8lbs., and a clearance was readily effected. There was a fair average 
number of sheep on sale, whilst the inquiry for them was renovated, and the quotations 
were enhanced from Ad. to 6d, per Slbs. F rom the. Isle of Wight 2412 Lambs were 
received fresh upin good condition; whilst the inquiry for all descriptions was steady, 
at full prices. Calves were in fair supply, and steady demand, at late rates ; but in 
Pigs, a imited amount of business was passing. 


Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal), 
Beef .ccccescecccvecees 38. 4d. to 48, 4d. | Pork ...ccccccevecceees 48, Od. tods. 10d, 
TMS | he ee ee | merry ee 0 
Weel os ccccescsecconsce@, © «6 8 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
r 


Frida eeeeeeee eee 635 eeeeese 5,320 eeeeesr 225 eeeseeese 417 
Monday .......:.. 9618 Gesccu MERUNE Wecsce WE cccese OW 


HAY. 


There was a large supply of Meadow Hay at market, and, although the demand was 
brisk, salesmen were compelled to submit to a reduction of about 3s. per load for the 
best qualities, and a still greater reduction on the middling and ordinary sorts. Of 
Clover the supply was large, and the demand pretty brisk, but at a reduction in price. 
Clover, first cut, £5 to £0 1 


| 


ip 


| WOOL, 
Sales of English Wool have been dull and limited this week ; and last week's prices 
scarcely maintained. roa 


ono 


| Dr pa 8. d. 
Down Teg s SCeeeeeseeseeeeeS Sess eeseeseseseeges ry - 


1 3htol 4 
Half-bred logs eeeeee eee ee eee eet Seeeeeetseeeseeneas 3 l 4 
Ewes and Wethers Cee e eee eee eet eeeeeseteesesea l 04 l 13 
Flannel GO ..ccccccccccccccsccccsevesescccsecsecces ] 0 1] 3 
Blanket Wool Coe SSSR ESHER SHEESH HESHS SESE EH EOE EE 0 6 0 g 
Skin, Combing TREEEEREEEEECOREOEE ECE OSSO OLE C ES 0 104 1 0 


ig GROCERIES, Tvurspay, May 11. 

TEA.—Yesterday there was considerable excitement in this market, and a } 
business was done both by speculators and the trade, but chietly by the former; 
Company’s Congou, which opened at ls, 10d. cash, soon rose to 2s. to Bs. Okd. per lb, 
but almost immediately after receded to ls. 10}d; during the afternoon however the 
price rallied to ls. lid. and finally closed at ls. Lld. per lb. sellers. To day the market 
was quiet, and prices drooping, the ardour of speculators having abated. —— 
Congou opened at 1s. 103d. but declined during ~~ to ls. 10d. to ls. 10}d. perlb. On 
‘Change there were few buyers at this price. The John o’Gaunt from China, has 
Peer with about 8,000 packages of Teas on board. 

COFFEE.—The market was very flat to-day, and prices still unsettled. The public 
sales offered 3063 bags Havannah and 1542 bags 30 casks Java, the former was about 
half disposed of at ls. to 2s. per cwt. lower prices ; good ordinary yellow at 48s. to 50s; 
good ordinary = being bought in at 46s. to 47s. 

SUGAR.—There were buyers of West India Muscovades for refining and the scale, 
A public sale of 150 hhds, Barbadoes went off with spirit, and brought 65s. 6d. to Tle. 
6d. for middling to fine — yellow, 1086 bags of Mauritius were put up to public 
sale, the whole of which 
realized were full 2s. per cwt. higher than at the last auctions. Two els of Bengal 
were advertised forauction to-day,'consisting of 3,063 bags ; one parcel was withdrawn, 
and the remainder sold without spirit, but at about 6d. advance on the last auctions. 
Prices were firmer to-day for refined goods, and a fair demand existed. 


ound buyers with a spirited competition, and the prices 


7s., ditto, second, £4 to £4 15s. Meadow Hay, first cut, 
£4 to £417s., ditto,second, £3 10s. to £3 15s. Straw, £1 15s. to £1 18s. 


firmer at 48s. 3d. to 48s. 


TALLOW.—The market has been very quiet, with rather a tendency to decline—the 
| supply of home tallow improving in quantity. This morning new tallow is a little 
éd. Town tallow is 46s, net cash, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H. DAVIS, Printer and Publisher of 
¢* “THE NONCONFORMIST,” respectfully an- 
nounces that he executes BOOK and MISCEIL- 
LANEOUS PRINTING of every Description. All 
Orders he may be favoured with shall receive prompt 
attention, and no effort shall be spared to give satisfac- 
tion, both as respects style of workmanship and price. 
“4 ie 


NOW EXHIBITING 
AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 


AYDON’S GREAT PICTURE of the 
GENERAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, 
assembled in Freemasons’ Hall, in June, 1840. 
THOMAS CLARKSON, President. 

The artist hds selected the interesting period when 
Thomas Clarkson delivered his solemn and impressive 
address at the opening of the convention, The Picture 
contains 137 Original Portraits. 

Admission, One Shilling. 


Catalogue, Sixpence. 


This day is published, in 8vo., price 2s. 


Pats COUNTRY MUST BE 
GOVERNED. 
JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent Street, London. 


For Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, Indiges- 
tions, Sick Head-ache, &c 


ROUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC 


PILLS, an effectual remedy for preventing and 
removing those distressing diseases to which the LIVER 
and STOMACH are liable; the symptoms of which are 
known by the general term of BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 
when the patient suffers Pain in the Head, Giddiness, 
Drowsiness, Dimness of Sight, Acidity and Pain in the 
Stomach, Redness of Urine, Pains in the Back, Jaundice 
or Yellowness of the Eyes and Skin, &c. Also, Loss of 
Appetite, Bitterness and unpleasant Taste in the Mouth, 
Flatulency or Wind, Heartburn, Restlessness in the Night, 
a sense of Sinking in the Stomach, Langour, Depression 
of the Spirits, &c., all which distressing Complaints, 

FROUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC PILLS 

are in an eminent degree calculated to prevent, and 
should they be of long standing in the constitution, a 
steady perseverance in the remedy now offered, will re- 
move. ‘They are not intended as a panacea for every 
disorder of the body, but those only which are primarily 
and immediately connected with the Liver and Stomach ; 
and the symptoms above stated, will be found in a 
greater or less degree in every person labouring under a 
diseased Liver or Indigestion. 

These Pills are gentle and pleasant in their operation, 
require no confinement, nor alteration of diet, and may 
be taken with perfect safety by individuals from the age 
of childhood to grey hairs.—Females also will derive 
essential benefit from them, as they will regulate and 
improve the general state of their health. 

Prepared only by JAMES FrRovup, Druggist, &c., Dor- 
CHESTER. Price Is. 14d. each Box. 

None are genuine but those which bear the Pro- 
_prictor’s Signature, “ James Froud,’ on the Govern- 

ment Stamp round each box. 

The high estimation in which these Pills are held by 
the Public, justifies the Proprietor in stating, that Per- 
sons afflicted with Bilious Complaints and Disorders of 
the Stomach and Head, will find in them that remedy 
which they have hitherto sought in vain from other 
s0urces—indeed, they have been known to produce the 
happiest effects in numberless instances. 

LoNDON AGENTS :—Messrs. Sutton and Co., 10, Bow 
Churchyard ; Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 
Street; Messrs. Butler and Co., 4, Cheapside; Mr. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street 

CoUNTRY AGENTS :—Barling, Weymouth ; Beach and 
Co., Bridport; Marder, Lyme; Wills, Axminster ; 
Porter, Yeovil; Penny, Sherborne; Shipp, Blandford ; 
Galpin, Crewkerne ; Pitt, Wareham ; Lankaster, Poole ; 
Hitchcock, Taunton; Brodie and Co., Salisbury ; Rutter 
and Co., Shaftesbury; Wheaton, Ringwood ; Herbert, 
Wimborne ; Wheaton, Exeter; Griffiths, Christchurch ; 
Sharp, Portsmouth; Allnutt, Portsea; Randall, South- 
ampton ; Woodward, Bridgewater; Aldridge, Bristol ; 
Barker, Manchester ; Ching, Launceston; Thomas, 
Truro; Williams, Honiton; Toms, Chard; Hillyer, 
Cowes; Rogers, N ewport; Greenfield, Ryde; Thomas, 
Andover; Williams, Ilminster; Grove, Lymington: 
Forder, Winchester; Gray, Romsey; Cottle, Basing- 
stoke ; Nicholls, Farnham; Penny, Frome; and by all 
other Patent Medicine venders, 


Svany ONE HIS OWN DOCTOR. 
EDDOME’S POWDERS are an excel- 


lent Aperient in all cases where Medicine is 
required by old or young, and the best immediate 
remedy in Cases of Costiveness, Influenza, Colds and 
obstinate Coughs, Teething, Worms, Fevers and Con- 
vulsions, and Fuiaeos of Habit. Prepared only by 
Samuel Beddome, Camberwell; and sold, at 134d. per 
packet. by Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford 
Street; Gifford, 104, Strand; Barclay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon Street; Ldwards, St. Paul’s Church Yard ; 
Sutton and Co., Bow Church Yard. 

Price Three Shillings, 


—_— 


SCOTTISH BOARD FOR BIBLE CIRCULATION. 


HE SCOTTISH BOARD for BIBLE 


CIRCULATION being summoned by a Circular of 
the Secretary, met in the Session House of Rose Street 
Church, on the 13th of April, 1841. The Rev. Curts- 
TOPHER ANDERSON was called to the Chair; and, after 

rayer, the Minutes of the Meeting held 13th August, 
840, when the Board was formed, were read. 

After hearing avery interesting and gratifying account 
from Dr. Thomson of his labours in England and Scot- 
land, while advocating the cause of Cheap Bibles, and a 
wider circulation of the Word of God, and the great suc- 
cess which he had met with, the following Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :-— 

I. That the Board fee! themselves under very great 
obligations to Dr. Thomson for his able, successful, and 
disinterested exertions in this noble and benevolent 
cause, consider him as a benefactor to his country and 
to the church, and take this opportunity of tendering 
him their grateful thanks and aiiieniien. 

II, That although a check was given to the plan of 
purchasing the stereotype plates for printing different 
editions of the scriptures, by the very success which 
followed the development of the scheme in reducing the 
price of all sorts of bibles, the Board cannot but believe 
that the original proposal ought to be followed out; and 
that, accordingly, the sum necessary to pay for the pur- 
chase of the stereotype plates, together with the expense 
of management, should, as far as possible, still be raised 
by subscriptions and donations; that thus the proceeds, 
together with the sums already obtained for this pur- 
pose, may be applied towards further reducing the price, 
especially of those editions likely to be most in request 
by the poorer classes of the community at home, and in 
missionary stations in Jamaica and our other colonies 
abroad, where the English language is spoken,—(and 
from which an application for large quantities has alread 
been made,) thus following out the grand object of all 
Bible Societies, without, however, discouraging purcha- 
sers by branding their purchase with the stamp of 
pauperism. 

Ill. That Henry D. Dickie, Esq., Manager of the 
Caledonian Insurance Company, Edinburgh, be Trea- 
surer to the Board, and that all donations or collections 
shall be remitted to him or to the Secretary, as may be 
found most convenient. And as funds are at present 

eatly wanted for paying the price of those plates, which 
it was found necessary long ago to purchase, it is ear 
nestly requested that the sums intended to be given, 
whether by congregations or individuals, should be for- 
warded as speedily as possible. 

IV. That till sufficient funds, with the view mentioned, 
can be raised, it is indispensably necessary in the mean 
time to fix the prices somewhat higher than those stated 
by the Secretary, while it was assumed that subscriptions 
to the full amount required to cover the expense of the 
plates and of management would ere now have been ob- 
tained; and that accordingly the prices shall for the 
present be as follows :— 

1, The school bible, 12mo. 1s, 8d. bound in sheep. 

2. The school testament, 12mo. 10d. bound in sheep. 

3. The pocket pearl bible, 24mo. very superior paper 
and print, ls. Lld. bound in sheep, 2s. 2d. in embossed 
roan, and 2s. 5d. embossed roan, gilt, 

4. The pocket pearl diamond testament, superior pa- 
per, 7d. bound in sheep, 8d. embossed roan, lld. em- 
bossed roan, gilt. 


5. The octavo bible, for the use of the aged, bound in 
calf, marble edges, 7s, . | 

6. The very splendid royal quarto family bible, with 
all Brown’s marginal references, and numerous addi- 
tional, critical, and explanatory notes, and introductory 
remarks to each book of Scripture, by the Rev. Messrs. 
Pattersons, his grandsons, 12s. 6d. elegantly bound in 
cloth, and 15s. in calf. 7 

V. That a Depository, in some bookseller’s shop, shall 
be formed in each of the larger towns, for the sale of 


— 


bibles, a small allowance being made to the booksellers for 
their remuneration ; but that in all towns it be s 
recommended to congregations of every denomination 
to have depositories of their own, where bibles may be 
supplied to their members or others connected with 
them, to Sabbath schools, and to the inhabitants of the 
locality generally, without any profit being exacted. 

VI. That, accordingly, ministers or others, acting for 
such congregations and Sabbath schools, shall, on appli 
cation to the Secretary, the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., 
Coldstream, N. B., be supplied with specimens of the 
different sorts of Bibles Spe which, there is reason to 
believe, they will be greatly pleased), it being understood 
that they pay the expense for the carriage of the parcels 
sent at their request; and it being further understood 
that all bibles shall be paid for by a remittance when 
ordered, as, in consequence of the low rate at which they 
are charged, no credit can in any case be given. 

VII. That, as there are no funds provided for keeping 
a large stock, it should be recommended, in order to pre- 
vent a greater number of bibles being printed from the 
plates than may be necessary to meet the probable de. 
mand, that notice should be sent to the Secretary, as 
early as possible, of the kinds and number of bibles 
likely to be required, and a reasonable time allowed for 
getting them bound, and otherwise ready for use. 


VIII. That, as the prices above stated (besides that. 


they are not wholesale but retail ge are considera- 
bly lower than the lowest rates yet advertised by her 
Majesty’s late printers in Scotland, or even by the mo- 
nopolists in England, who have still a drawback on the 
duty on paper of three halfpence per pound, the Scottish 
Board venture to claim the countenance and support of 
all the friends of bible circulation. This they do on the 
ground of principle, which repudiates all monopolists, 
but ooieaialay those who dare to hold a monopoly of the 
Word of God ;—on the ground of caution, which requires 
a check against rapacity, and which, if not restrained, 
might again become intolerable ;—and on other grounds, 
such as those stated in the admirable resolutions of the 


Anti-monopoly Committee of Liverpool, in which, among _ 


many other excellent sentiments, it is declared, ‘That 
they cannot and dare not,‘as men, as Englishmen, and 
as Christians, refuse to co-operate with those good men 
who are seeking the abolition of the English monopoly ; 
nor to encourage, by personal influence and pecuniary 
aid, every effort to secure, especially for the poor, an 
adequate supply of the holy-Scriptures, at the lowest 
prices.”’ And, accordingly, “ That, in the purchase of 
bibles and testaments for distribution, even though the 
prices required by publishers be nearly or completely 
equalized, the preference should, in justice and gratitude, 
be given to those publishers who, in expectation of such 
a demand, have, at considerable risk, anticipated the 
wishes of the Christian public.” 

CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON, Chairman, p, t. 

ANDREW ELLIOTT, Secretary, p. t. 


Though not present at the Meeting, I cordially cone 

cur in the Resolutions there adopted. 
JAMES DOUGLAS, 
President of the Scottish Board for Bibleé Circulation. 

Cavers, April 20, 1841. 

N.B. As Secretary to “ The Scottish Board for Bible 
Circulation,” L think it right to state that if the recom- 
mendation contained in the second of the preceding 
Resolutions be followed up by the libetality of the 
Christian public, the prices will soon be very greatly 
lower than those above given, I take this opportunity 
of very gratefully acknowledging the receipt, since my 
last visit to England, of £20 from Kendal, £50 from 
Liverpool, £10 from Ashton-under-Line, and £10 from 
Ipswich. Considerable sums have been received from 
other places, which it is unnecessary to particularise, as 
the whole amount is to be returned in bibles. I must 
also adopt this method of expressing my gratitude for 
the many votes of thanks communicated to me from 
Public Meetings in the various districts of England to 
which, amid my numerous and pressing engagements, 
I found it impossible individually to reply. I have only 
to add, that it is my intention, in the course of a fort- 
night, to visit the metropolis, and some of the larger 
towns in England, when arrangements will be made for 
establishing depositories for the sale of bibles, from 
which, however, those editions, and ogee — will be 
excluded which are published by the individual, who, 
in the language of the Board, “ dares to hold*a mono- 
poly of the Word of God.” 

ADAM THOMSON, | 

Secretary to the Scottish Board for Bible Circulation, 
Coldstream, May 1, 184], 
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3E AND COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET: 
Hu AND CO., Wellington-strect, 


Sole Patentees of the PANNUS 
CORIUM, or THER CLOTH BOOTS and SHOES 
for Ladies and Gen 
the test and received the 


. These articles have borne 
worn them. Such as are troubled with corns, bunions, 


approbation of all who have 


The material sold by the yard in any quantity. 

Also the much-improved Patent India-Rubber Go- 
loshes are light, durable, and perfectly waterproof: they 
protect the feet from damp and cold. 

Hall and Co.’s Portable Waterproof Dresses claim the 
attention of all who are exposed to the wet. Ladies’ 
Cardinal Cloaks with hoods, from 18s. Gentlemen’s 
Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. ; the 
whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 

N,B. The Shoes or Goloshes can be fit‘ed by sending 
a shoe, and the waterproof dresses by th. height of the 
figure. 

Hall and Co., Patentees, Wellington-street, Strand. 


UNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MA- 


GAZINE,—The number for May (Price Sixpence) 
contains —Self Cultivation, by the Rev. Tryon Edwards, 
of Rochester, New York—Fllinor Grey, a Memorial of a 
Sunday Scholar, by Miss Jane Strickland—The Origin 
of Adult Schools—Letter from Stephen Prust, Esq.. of 
Bristol—A First Attempt at forming a Sunday School— 
Senior Sunday Scholars — Reviews of Books—Sunday 
School Intelligence—Report on Church of Kngland Sun- 
day Schools in the Metropolis—Hymns, by Mrs. Gilbert, 
of ottingham—Five Original Hymns for the Whitsun- 
tide Festival of the Sheffield Sunday Schools, by James 
Montgomery, Esq., &c. &c. 

London: R. Davis, publisher, 60, Paternoster-row. 


— 


LONDON and Country NEWSPAPER and ADVERTISING 
Office. (Established 1809.) 
74, Cannon Street, City, London. 


’ DAWSON AND SON respectfully 


inform their Friends and the Public that they 
supply the NonconrorMistT and all other LONDON 
NEWSPAPERS at the earliest publication, and forward 
them punctually to every part of the United Kingdom, 
by the Morning and Evening Mails, as well as to Gib- 
ralter, Malta, the Ionian Islands, France, Spain, Greece, 
Denmark, the East Indies, the British West Indies, 
Canada, &c. &c., FREE OF POSTAGE, 

Advertisements inserted in the London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh Government Gazettes, and in all the News- 
papers and Periodical Publications of the United King- 
dom and of Foreign Countries. 

Public Companies, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and others, 
will mect with every attention and ensure an early 
Insertion of their Advertisements. 


RACTICAL EXPOSITIONS, 
Edited by the 
Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, Surrey Chapel. 
MANTON on tHE EPISTLE or JAMES, 7s. 64. 
GREENHILL on EZEKIEL, 1650. 25s. 
ADAMS on SECOND or PETER. 1633. 25s. 
JENKYN on JUDE. 1653. 10s. 6d. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

DAILLE on THE PHILIPPIANS. 1643. 12s, 6d. 
DAILLE on THE COLOSSIANS. 1648, ; IN ONE VOL. 
Shortly will be Published, 
BURROUGHS, HALL, anp RIL. YNOLDS, on HOSEA. 


“They contain a treasure of valuable thought, prac- 
tically illustrating and applying Scriptural truth to the 
edification of the Church.’’—Rev. EF. Bickersteth. 

*T cannot but rejoice that their writings should be 
made attainable by every Minister of our Church,’’— 
Rev. F. Cunningham. 

* We consider the Christian church, and more espe- 
cially Christian ministers and students preparing for 
the ministry, under deep obligations to the Rey. James 
Sherinan, for the republication of those valuable exposi- 
tory works, which were bequeathed to posterity by the 

uritan divines.” — HF. Henderson, D.D. Th-ological 

utor.— Robert Halley, DD. , 

‘‘As there is so little new under the sun, it might 
often be preferable in this manner to reproduce and 
repolish the actual treasures of literature which lie con- 
cealed and neglected, rather than perpetually to increase 
the number of books, apparently new, but of which the 
bem materials are already in our possession.”— 

Villiam Stroud, M.D. 

**T think you are conferring a great benefit on the ris- 
ing ministry, as well as on the religious public, in fur- 
nishing them with these Expositions in a neat and even 
elegant form, and at a very reasonable price.’—Waller 
Scott, Theological Tutor. 

“The present design of reprinting some of the most 
scarce and valuable Expositions of our old divines in a 
vheap and accessible form cannot but be entitled to all 
commendation.” —/i". B. Clulow, Classical Tutor. 


“The esteemed minister of Surrey Chapel, the Rev. 
James Sherman, has with great toil rescued almost from 
o) livion these valuable specimens of Christian theology 
of the seventeenth century, which are now presented to 
the public in a form of great beauty, and at a cost 
scarcely amounting to a fifth part of the price of the old 
editions.”’ — George Collison, DD, — Samuel Ran- 
som, 4.M. , 

“T think there never was a time when it was more 
important to bring before the public the theology of the 
fathers of our churches; in my humble opinion, far bet- 
ter guides in ascertaining the mind of the Spirit than 
certain other fathers.who are referred to by some with. 
auch awful deference, The grand fundamental truths 
of the glorious gospel are nowhere so well illustrated 
and defended as in the writings of such men as Green- 
hill, Owen, Howe, and the divines of that day.” — 

Thomas Palmer Bull. 

" regations and individnal Christians should 
Know that they could not present a Minister with 
Volumes more serviceable or acceptable than those 
which we here cordially recommend.”— Rer. John 
Harris, D.D.—Rev. Joseph Sortain, A.B. 


Samve., Worpswortu,; 69, Berners-strect ; and all 


IMPORTANT TRACTS FOR THE .TIMES. 


Recently published by J. UNWIN, 31, Bucklersbury, and 
fe may pe hed of all Booksellers. 

Third Edition, with Appendix, price ls, 
UBSCRIPTION !!!—CONSCIENTIOUS 
CLERICAL NONCONFORMITY. A Discourse 
delivered at Chadwell-street Chapel, Pentonville, on oc- 
casion of its re-opening for the use of Ridley H. Here 
schell, a converted Jew. By Ps BINNEY. eo 

“ He (the Rishop of Norwieh) had never m@t with a. 
@lergyman who agreed entirély with every afticle to. 
which he had subscribed.’’—Times, May 27. 

If. 
Also, by the same Author, price 6:1. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH a NATION. A 
Lecture on Church Extension (partly in reply to Mr. 
M'‘Neile). 

“ This Lecture contains many passages which the 
evangelical clergy would do well to ponder.” —Christian 
Reformer. 

TIf, 
Price 3d., or 6s. per 100 for postage, 

MINISTERIAL CHARACTER ESTABLISHED. 
A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the Rey. 
B. 11. Kluht, at the Congregational Chapel, Twicken- 
ham Common, 10th March, 1841. By Samurit Ransom, 
Classical Tutor in Hackney Theological Seminary. 

EY» 
Sixth Thousand, 18mo., cloth boards, price 2s. 

A BRIEF SKETCH of the PRESENT STATE and 
FUTURE EXPECTATIONS of the JEWS. By RipLry 
Ii. HERSCHELL. 

“Tt is well worthy of perusal. The writer is inti- 
mately acquainted with the ‘ peculiar people’ to which 
he belongs, both as regards their ‘ present state and fu- 
ture expectations ;’ and makes his readers acquainted 
with them too.—We particularly recommend it to the 
notice of those who are in any way connected with the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews,”’— 
Bradford Observer. : 

Second Thousand, royal 32mo., 1s. 67. cloth, 1s. sewed, 

THE CHILD’S HELP to SELY-EXAMINATION | 
and PRAYER. By Heien 8. HeRSCHELL. 

“ We accept this little manual of juvenile devotion in 
a spirit of gratitude to the fair authoress.”—Teachers’ 


Magazine. 


“It breathes a tone of heart-felt piety, and is calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful in leading the young to the 
employment of their faculties and affections in the sacred 
exercises of devotion.”’—Bradford Observer. 

VI. 
Second Thousand, 18mo., cloth, ls. 67. 

_ ESSAYS on the DISTINGUISHING TRAITS of 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By GARDINER SrPnrine, 
D.D., of New York. 

“ The publisher has conferred a benefit on the public 
by the publication of these Essays. <A better book for 
the young Christian we have rarely met.” —Educational 
Magazine. 

“This is an excellent manual to put into the hands of 
a young enquirer.”—Frangelical Magazine. 

‘“‘ It displays an extensive knowledge of human nature 
and of scriptural piety; and is, therefore, well entitled 
to be read and circulated.” —Fumi/y Magazine. 

“ Here the true Christian may see, as in a mirror, the 
reflection of holy life. To every devout mind we most 
strongly recommend it.’’—Lincoln Gazette. 

“ We think the present publisher has shown his dis- 
crimination by reprinting the book in this country; an 
we have no doubt, from the nature of the contents, that 
these Essays will soon become as popular with the reli- 
gious public in England as they are already in Ame- 
rica.”’—Bradford Observer. 

J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury, London. 


EK VANGELICAL VOLUNTARY 
B44 CHURCH ASSOCIATION. A Public Breakfast 
of the Friends of this Society will be held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Strect, on Saturday, May 
15, at half-past Eight. Fighteempence each to be paid 
at the time. 


had at 4, Blomfield Street, and at Mr. Dinnis’s, and 
Mr. Ward’s, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 3 vols. &vo., price 1. 11s. 6. cloth, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
on the CONTINENT. : 
By GEORGE WappDINGTON, D.D., 

Dean of Durham, author of a ‘* History of the Church.” 
** The author has collected and examined documents 
and facts not generally known; he has weighed and dis- 
sertated upon them with exemplary calmness and impar- 
tiality, such, indeed, as seldom characterize historians 
who take the Reformation for their theme.”—WVonthly 

Review for May. : 
London: DUNCAN and MA.co.m, 37, Paternoster-row. 


Just published by Longmhn and Co., and Barrett and 
Co., in one beautiful P@eket Volume, with Maps and 
ry. * . e 
lables, in morocco, price 12s, 6d. 


HE HOLY BIBLA, containing the Old 


and New Testaments, with nearly 20,000 emenda- 
tions, derived from Ancient and Modern Versions, from 
Original and searce Manuscripts, and from the Works 
of more than 300 of the most Learned and Pious Men of 
the last two Centuries. It will be freed from many ob- 
solete and indelicate words, and will be printed in para. 
graphs: the poetical parts being in parallelisms. 


“A Danicl come to judgment, yea, a Daniel.” 
Just published, pp. 48, price 6d. 


EPORT OF THE RAMSGATE 

' DISCUSSION between J. Mortlock Daniell, 
Baptist Minister, and Frederic R. Lees, late Secretary 
- of the British Temperance Association and Editor of 
‘the British Advocate, on the Accordance of 'Tectotalism 
with Science and Scripture; and an Exposure of the 
Fallacies of Mr. Daniell’s since published Tract, entitled 
* Teetotalism.”’ 

This Work also embodies Replies to the.Principles of 
the Wesleyan Tracts of Jacob Stanley and George 
Osborne, &c. | 

London: Pasco, 12, Paternoster Row, and Trx- 
PERANCE Derot, Bull’s Head Court, Newgate Street ; 
Leeds, S. Jowett, Printer, Mill Hill; Ramegate, 
Buraess and Huxt, Tuistreron, Brewer, Kvorr: 


Booksellers, 


Darlington, BROWNLEss, Temperance Depot, 


Cards of admission for Ladies and Gentlemen may be * 


ATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
J. HADDON’S CORRECT STEREOTYPE 
EDITIONS, in a Variety of Types and Modes of 
Binding. 
PICA 12MO0. EDITION. 
Strongly bound in sheep, lettered .....+++es000+ 48. 
calf, sprinkled, .....+.+..+++: 5 
| goloured calf, or roan, giltedges 6 
“~  DEMY¥ 18MO., SMALL PICA TYPE. 


6d. 
6 
0 


Strongif bound in plain roan .....sseeeeeseeees 3 6 
roan, stamped, marble edges... 4 0 
turkey MOTOCCO ......0e0+005 8 GB 
DOUBLE CAP 24M0., LONG PRIMER TYPE. 
Strongly bound in coloured roan, and stamped ..2 6 
calf, or roan embossed, giltedges3 6 
DEMY 32M0., LARGE, OR BOURGEOIS TYPE. 
Strongly bound in sheep, and lettered .......... 1 
DEMY 32M0., MINION TYPE. 
Neatly and strongly bound in coloured roan, and 
SLAMPEM, .ccccecccccsecscerecececeeccsess : 
This edition is specially adapted for rewards and presents. 
embossed roan, gilt edges 2 6 


DEMY 32M0., RUBY TYPE. 
Elegantly bound in Morocco .....ceeeeeeeeseeed O 
CROWN 32M0. 
Strongly bound in coloured roan, and stamped..1 1 
PEARL, MEDIUM 48Mo0. 


trongly bound in coloured roan ....eesesseeee lL 0 
embossed roan, gilt edges .... 2 
This very neat book, well adapted for rewards, is sold to. 
schools, &c., in quantities, at a very liberal discount, 


J. Happon, Castle Street, Finsbury. 

J. H. solicits a comparison of the above with any list 
before the public, either as to accuracy of printing or 
strength in the binding; while the prices are in some 
instances full 20 per cent lower. 


In 8yo., price One Shilling, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ON © OU BF A) me me be 2 
A Lecture delivered at Abingdon, Berks, Sept. 16, 
1840. By J. P. McrsELt, of Leicester. } 
London: T. WarD and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PILEPSY, AND SOME NERVOUS 
AFFECTIONS, ITS PRECURSORS; 
being Twenty-two Cases, successfully treated, by 
Joun Errs, M.D. 

Graduate of the University of Edinburgh, and Director 
of the Royal Jennerian and London Vaccine 
Institution. 

Published and Sold by Sherwood and Co, 23, Pater- 
noster Row. London; FTorrest, Market Street, Man- 
chester; Marples, Lord Strect, Liverpool ; and Gadsby, 
Bolton, 


ATHWICK-HILL SCHOOL, 


adjoining Claverton Down, one mile from Bath, 
Conducted by GEORGE CLARKE, 
SYNOPSIS, 

Religious Instruction.—‘ The Holy Scriptures” only, 
aud entirely, without any compromise, 

Moral Training.—* In the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

_ Health.— Beautiful situation— good air—plain and 
liberal accommodations —attention to the skin, teeth, 
and general habits—recreation in a large, open, d 
play-ground—muscular exercise for correcting the gait 
—access to the adjoining Downs—frequeut walks into 
the country—warm and cold bathing. 

Leisure Hours.—Select reading from school library 
drawing—constructing—music—yvoluntary study—horti- 
cultural amusements. 

Asstsiants.—The Principal has almost the entire 
charge of the Pupils from the time they rise till he sees 
them in bed; and is assisted in the several departments 
of study by able masters, 

CLASSIFICATION, 

Preparatory, from Eight Years of 4ge.—Instructionin 
reading, orthography, plain hand-writing, and the ele- 
iicnis of Grammar (English, Latin, Greek, French) 
arithmetic, geography and history— 

AT EIGHT POUNDS PER QUARTER, 


Clussical.—A good foundation being laid in gramma- 
tical knowledge, the second class proceed in the Latin 
and Greek languages, so far as is necessary and sufficient 
for general purposes, or particular callings— 

AT NINE POUNDS PER QUARTER. 


In some eases the Roman and Greek classics are 
superseded in this school, by an attentive and reveren- 
tial study of the word of God, in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. 

Commercitl.—Fnglish composition, general history, 
pure and descriptive geography, use of terrestrial globe 
and maps, higher branches of arithmetic, mental calcu- 
lations, principles of book-keeping, general accounts, 
stenography, and facility in writing a current hand; 
with or without instruction in the classics— 

AT NINE POUNDS PER QUARTER. 


Mathematical.—G eometry, algebra, and trigonometry ? 
application to astronomy, navigation, engineering, archi- 
tecture, land surveying, and general science; with or 
Without instruction in the classies— 

AT ELEVEN POUNDS PER QUARTER. 


Hrench.—.\ general study, and included in the above 
terms: Lead Master—A member of the University of 
Paris—one of the assistants is also a native, who always 
speaks the language in the school. 

German, Drawiig,and Music.—at the Professors’ own | 
charges. | 

-Vote.—The usual vacations are not given—the accus- 
tomed notice is not required—the quarter commences 
from the day ef entrance—and the terms include every 
domestic and scholastic charge; that is, tuition, wit 
stationery and use of books—and board and washing, 
with expenses for medical advice, dental operations and 
muscular training, 


Priated and Published at the Office, at No. 4, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, in the City of London, by JOHN 
Hrsxry Davis, of No, 175, Blackfriars Road, Surrey, 
on WrEbDNESDAY, lth May, 1s4l, : 
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